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Are we Building too many Railroads 7 
In the last number of the Jowrnal, we discussed 
at some length, the prospective calls of our rail- 
road companies, and the means of our people to 





\inducements held out, is it reasonable to suppose, 


companies should fail in their attempts to supply 
their necessities by borrowing. 

We are satisfied that money cannot be had as 
fast as called for to carry out all our projects.— 
With all we are receiving from abroad, our peo- 
ple cannot lend $100,000,000 a year to our rail- 
roads. These are our convictions. It must be 
borne in mind that while our railroads are making 
such progress, innumerable enterprizes of a differ- 
ent character are brought forward, and which pre- 
sent equal attractions, and are as clamorous for 
money as are our railroads. Were the opportuni- 
ties for investment fewer, or were capital in this 
country more concentrated, as it isin England, for 


7 |instance, we might perbaps carry forward simul- 


taneously all our schemes. But such not being 
the case, we must make a compromise between 
all the projects presented, and take such as offer 
the greatest attractions. 

We are satisfied from reasons drawn from experi- 
ence in railroad construction, that money is going 


g9|to be ight for these projects for some time to 
come. 


Wherever an uncommon effort is made, a 
corresponding repose, or rest, is demanded. This 
is a natural law. We have made an uncommon, 
a tremendous effort, to build ourroads. Every ar- 
gument and every appliance has been made use of, 


ito enlist the sympathies and support of our peo- 


ple, and to get their money. Now under all the 


that their money has been experded faster than it 
has been replaced by their earnings? In other 
words, our people have been investing their sur- 


meet them. Since then we have examined this plus capital, consequently they have it not in hand 
subject somewhat more critically, and we find that for new projects. There future subscriptions to 


the projects now before the public, embracing 


such of our roads in operation as will require more 
money to complete their improvements, will, dur- 
ing the present and coming year, call for deans ful- 
ly equal to $200,000,000 ! This sum is in addition 
to stock subscriptions, though it is intended to em- 
brace the stock subscribed by corporations of va- 
rious kinds, which are usually paid for by the sale 
of the credits of such corporations. 

Having stated the probable amount of loans 
that will be attempted to be negotiated, the pub- 
lic must judge to what extent this can be done. 
It will also be well to consider what consequences 





will result provided a considerable number of our 


the stock and bonds of new works must, to a con- 
siderable extent be made from accumulations of 
new earnings, requiring greater or less time. In 
the mean time, from the extent of our operations, 
money is going to be in active demand, and will 
command high rates. The whole country may de- 
rive an useful lesson from the experience of the 
people of Massachusetts in this very matter. The 
railroad mania that prevailed in that State a few 
years since, caused to be invested in its railroads, 
a very considerable portion of the monied capital 
of its people. Not only was Boston, but every 
village in the State, exhausted. All the money 
hoarded by petty capitalists, by farmers, by me- 


chanics, and by professional men, was drawn from 
its hiding places by the tempting offers of railroad 
companies. While the work of construction was 
going on, and the money was being spent, no parti- 
cular inconvenience was felt by the immense ex- 
penditures. It stimulated every branch of busi- 
ness, and created an apparent prosperity, which 
was attributed to the influence of railroads. Soon 
however, a change came over this apparently 
prosperous state of affairs: It was found that in 
the heat of the moment, too great a proportion of 
the capital of the State had been invested in rail- 
roads, and that not enough had been reserved to 
carry on easily and economically the ordinary bu- 
siness operations of the community. Money be- © 
came in active demand, and remained so a num- 
ber of years. The ordinary interests of the com- 
munity suffered in a corresponding degree. The 
market value of property depreciated, and a gen- © 
eral depression affected, unfavorably, the value of 
those investments which caused it. The only 
remedy for these evils was to supply the hiatus 
created in the capital of the State by new earn- 
ings, a process requiring time, and during which, 
numerous sacrifices were submitted to, and a gen- 
ral langor prevailed in every industrial interest 
throughout the State. In other words, the peo- 
ple went beyond their means, and suffered the nat- 
ural consequences. 

Now we admit that the cases cited are not par- 
pallel in many respects ; consequently some qual- 
ification is necessary in reasoning from one to the 
other. Railroads cost more in Massachusetts than 
in any other State. Numerous and very expen- 
sive competing roads were built. The compara- 
tively small saving effected by these roads, in 
transportation and travel, required a long time for 
them to return their original outlay. It is well 
known, too, that the New England roads which 
depend upon agriculture for their local business 
have generally proved wnprofitable. The reverse 
is the case with the roads of the States lying to 
the south and west. Agriculiwre in New England 
furnishes scarcely anything for export; every lit- 
tle community, consuming all that it raised. 

The Western roads in the other hands find full 
and profitable employment in carrying to the 
consumer. lhe vast surplus of the regions they tra- 





verse and ina very short time, reimburse their 
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first cost. But this fact does not render it im- 
possible for our people to go beyond our means in 
their construction, or to ineur to'some extent the 
consequences that follow their over coastructions 
in Néw England. . Pa Ss 

We may not construct those that are not needed 
and may not be useful, but we may place an un- 
due proportion of our means in them, In such 
cases an over effort must be followed by a season 
of rest in which to recruit our exhausted strength. 
That our people will feel the need of this rest, and} 
will take it, we feel certain. We are equaly satisfied, 
that the calls of our companies in operation will 
exert a much stronger tendency in postponing the 
claims of new works than at any former period. 

It appears to us that ordinary experience leads 
to such a conclusion. Every kind of business has 
its periods of progress and retrocession, as regular 
as are the ebb, and flow of the tide. Our railroads 
have a long time been moving forward upon the 
jlood of the tide. We must sooner or later to see 
an ebb. 

With these views, we do not design to intimate 
the idea that our people are not going to continue 
the rapid construction of new works; nor that our 
roads in operation are not going to be profitable. 
When we shall have 30,000 miles of railroad, the 
necessity for the construction of new works will be 
as strongly felt as at the present time. We have 
in fact only commenced their construction. We 
have, too, as much confidence as any reasonable 
man can have, in their success. We believe, too, 
that numerous lines, not yet undertaken, would 
pay, provided the means for their construction 
could be obtained. Were an issue raised upon 
these points, we should take the affirmative. It 
is the probable lack of capital to meet the de- 
mand that we wish to insist upon, and to urge 
upon companies the necessity of proceeding with 
great caution, and not incur liabilities which they 
cannot see their way clear to meet. 

We believe that companies who have had their 
work in progress for a considerable length of time, 
to be in a generally sound condition. We do not 
anticipate any state of things that shall render it 
difficult for any one in good condition at the start, 
to carry out their plans. The idea ofany general 
embarrassment is without good foundation. Our 
whole system will continue to move forward with 
regularly increased strength. We may in fact be 
making the most rapid, when we are making the 
least apparent, progress. Neither do we regard 
the present stringency in the money market as an 
evil. We need such, as checks to excesses to 
which we are liable. They indicate at short pe- 
riods the tendencies of any course we may be pur- 
suing, and enable us to correct our mistakes, with- 
out suffering any serious consequences from them. 





Rutland and Ogdensburg Railroad. 

Henry M. Holbrook has becn chosen treasurer 
of the Ogdensburg railroad, vice Wm. T. Eustis, 
resigned. 

Geo. M. Dexter, treasurer of the Vermont Cen- 
tral railroad has tendered his resignation to the 
directors ; and Henry M. Holbrook is talked of as 
his succersor. 

The Rutland railroad will still retain its present 
excellent and efficient treasurer, Peter Harvey. 

These three roads are embraced in the contem- 
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St. Louis and iron Mountain Kailiroad. 
We briefly alluded to this work in our last num- 
ber. We now give'in f ull"the report of the com- 


mittee appointed toprepare a memorial addressed 


to the voters of the city, upon the subject of the 
proposed subscription of $500,000 to the stock of 
the road which has been since made, by a vote of 
1094 to 14. The road ‘is oné of the most impor- 
tant in Missouri, or in the country. It is as fol- 
lows : 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


St. Lohis an rt} ) 7 railroad conipatiy, 

jeld*on the 1 Roane ndersigned < ap 
pointed a committee to solicit from the city of St. 
Louis a subscription of five thousand shares tothe 
stock of said company, the directors believing 
with this sum added to the subscriptions already 
obtaitied, they ¢otld put ‘the ‘whiolé road under 
contract, and provide for its completion at an ear- 
ly day. 

The engineers in the employ of the company, 
have lately completed the preliminary surveys for 
the road, in which thorough examinations were 
made of all the routes claimed to be practicable ; 
and the one selected is a great improvement upon 
the line first reported upon—being 2 64-100 miles 
shorter, with five feet to the mile less grade, com- 
ing north with less curvature, and a saving of 
seven bridges; which in view of the character and 
quantity of the freight to be transported over this 
road, becomes an important consideration. 

There are now two parties engaged in a detail 
survey necessary to an accurate location of the 
route, and to enable correct estimates for con- 
struction to be made, and if sufficient means can 
be obtained to justify the company, they expect 
to put the road under contract within a few weeks. 

The speedy completion of this road is impor- 
tant to St. Louis—indeed, to the whole State of 
Missouri. Five-sixths of the iron sold in this mar- 
ket is brought here from Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
and other distant points; and more than one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars are sent annu- 
ally from St. Louis to pay for iron and nails sold 
here, besides the cost of pig metal used by our 
foundries. By constructing this road to the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob, rolling mills and nail 
factories would soon be built up in our city, and 
the foreign articles driven out by the manufacture 
of better iron at home. 

These manufactures would add to our wealth, 
and greatly increase our population. Look at 
Pittsburg. More than 50,000 of the population of 
that city and her suburbs are supported from the 
manufacture of iron, and the annual products 
amounts to millions. In Cincinnati about 5000 
men are employed in the manufacture of iron, and 
more than 20,000 of her population are supported 
from that source alone. 

We have thus briefly alluded to our sister cities 
in order to practically illustrate what St. Louis 
may justly expect when the rich ores of Missouri 
are brought within her reach. 

With a geographical location unsurpassed by 
any inland city in the world—centrally located in 
the Valley of the Mississippi—possessing many 
important natural channels of communication with 
every part of this valley—with inexhaustible 
masses of the richest ore in her vicinity, St. Louis 
has but to arouse herself with energy to become 
the most important iron mart of America. She 
can not only put a stop to the large importation 
of iron, nails aud castings, which is uow necessary 
to supply our wants, but can successfully compete 
with our sister cities in supplying the markets of 
the south and west. 

Within the next four months we shall be in the 
daily receipt of coal from the Illinois Bluffs by 
three different railroads. And in 18 months we 
can have the Canal coal from the Osage, brought 
here by the Pacific railroad. 

With these assurances of an abundance of fuel, 
we only need the iron to give a new impulse to the 
iron manufacturing interest of our city. 





plated plan of consolidation. 


By the construction of the road to the Iron 
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Mountain and Pilot Knob, we can obtain the rich 
ores of that region at a price that will defy com- 


pei and) quantita alow defy oom 
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there is ore enough in the Iron Mountain above 
the level of its base, to make one hundred and five 
fmillions onset iro the Pilot Knob and 
Stents antat, re the adjacent bauvks 
would probably furnish a still greater quantity.— 
So that, within eighty miles of St. Louis, and with- 
inas of seven miles, we have iron enough to 
sufply Ds worid for centuries to come, without 
destehding below the base of those mountains. 

The quality of these ores is well known. For 
the manufacture of steel and for all malleable pur- 
poses, they have no superior. It is just what we 
need at this time for our own railroads. 

But before this iron can be brought into exten- 
sive use—before iron manufactures can be built 
up in our city, increasing our industrial popula- 
tion, adding to our wealth, and securing to us our 
“boasted destiny” as a commercial metropolis, 
we must have the railroad to transport the ore to 
our city. In this opinion every one concurs ; and 
every day’s delay in the construction of this road, 
delays the commencement of a new era in the 
prosperity of St. Louis. 

Build this road, and rolling mills, nail factories 

and ioundries would soon spring up and find con- 
stant employment in supplying our home market. 
These rolling mills would not be confined to the 
making of assorted bar iron, boiler plate, etc., but 
another and important branch of the manufacture 
would be added, to wit: the making of railroad 
iron. 
It will require for the completion of the Pacific 
railroad to Kansas, and the southwest branch, 
sixty thousand tons of rails; for the North Mis- 
souri road thirty thousand tons, and for the Iron 
Mountain road ten thousand tons—making an ag- 
gregate of one hundred thousand tons, and costing 
at present prices, over seven millions of dollars. 

We ask, shall this money be sent to England to 
buy an inferior article, or shall it be retained to 
enrich St. Louis and develop the resources of our 
own State? But the manufacture of railroad iron 
will not stop with the completion of the above 
named roads. The road to the Pacific must be 
built. Allowing the distance to be two thousand 
miles, and that it will take one hundred tons of 
iron per mile, it will require two hundred thousand 
tons for that road alone—costing at present rates, 
over fourteen millions of dollars, and the making 
of this iron would give constant employment to 
three rolling mills fur seven years. 

The manufacture of railroad iron at this point 
in sufficient quantities, would be one of the strong- 
est arguments in support of our claims to the start- 
ing point in the road to California, that we could 
offer. Let it be announced that St. Louis is pre- 
pared to furnish the rails for this road as fast as 
the road is graded—rails of superior quality, made 

rom the “ famed” Missouri iron, and it will give 
us advantages that cannot be overcome by the in- 
fluence of conventions. 

Other roads are contemplated all around us, in- 
cluding the continuation of the Iron Mountain 
road to Little Rock and Fulton, and thence to N. 
Orleans. And a few years will increase the de- 
mand for iron to an extent beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. St. Louis, if true to herself, 
will reap the benefits. 

There are now parties ready and anxious to 
commence the manufacture of railroad iron in this 
city, but deem the completion of the road neces- 
sary to ensure success, Others are more confi- 
dent and propose commencing to build at once if 
the road is to be constructed. And we have good 
reason to believe that if we put our road under 
contract this fall, we shall be able to contract for 
all the rail to be manufactured in St. Louis, and 
of Missouri iron. 

The road and its equipments will cost at the 
present high prices, about three millions of dollars. 





we have about $800,000 of the stock subscribed, 
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If the city of St. Louis takes a half a million dol- 
lars of stock, it will give us thirteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And we expect to obtain from the 
city of Carondelet, and individuals, one hundred 
thousand dollars more. With this amount we 
shall be able to dispose of stock and the bonds of 
the company in other markets, to an amount suf- 
ficient to complete the road. 

The estimate of the engineer, makes the road 
when built, pay over seven per cent, and these es- 
timates of business were only intended to show a 
seven per cent stock, and are too low, both as re- 
gards freight and passengers, only allowing 60,000 
tons of metal and ore, and 15,000 tons o igranite 
and marble pe. annum-~and other articles in a 
like ratio. 

The granite near the Iron Mountain is of a su- 
perior quality and beauty; and it is believied that 
the opening ofthe road will bring it into extensive use 
in our city not only for building purposes but for 
paving our streets. The expense for the latter will 
only be that of quarrying and transportation. 

This road when built, will bring to our market 
not only the pig metal and blooms made at the 
points named, but will bring all the ore needed for 
manufacturing here as well as forshipment to other 
points—and this last will become an important 
item of trade—as it has been ascertained that from 
the quality and richness of the ore, it will bear ship- 
ment to different points on the Ohio when costing 
ten dollars per ton at St. Genevieve. By railroad 
itcan befurnished at our wharf at three dollars per 


ton. 

The road will pass through the counties of Jeffer- 
son, Washington, St. Francis, and into Madison; 
and will accomodate the lead mines of these coun- 
ties, and give new impulse to business. It will 
also draw the trade of the counties of Dent, Shan- 
non, Oregon, Ripley, Wayne, and Dunklin. 

It will also draw the trade of northern Arkansas, 
that now comes to us by way of Cape Girardeau, 
which will meet us at the mountain until our road 
is extended further south.—That the stock will be 
good paying stock , we do not entertain a doubt. 
But if it was otherwise, if the city subscription 
should prove a total loss, it would still be a judi- 
cious investment if the road be built, as the city 
would be amply compensated for her loss in the 
establishment of manufactures, in the increase of 
her population, and in the increased wealth drawn 
from this inexhaustible source to be subject to city 
taxation, and thereby greatly inctease her revenue. 
At this time strong efforts are being made to draw 
off our produce trade, and with it to draw the dry 
goods trade from large sections of country hereto- 
fore considered tributary to St. Louis. And these 
efforts may succeed unless we build up manufac- 
tories; and by furnishing the staple articles that 
are indispensable, overcome these efforts, and make 
our rivals tributary to St. Louis. 

We have endeavored, thus hastily, to sketch a 
few reasons why the city should subscribe, and, by 
her aid, ensure the early completion of the road. 

We do not ask this subscription as a favor to the 
Company, but as securing an important benefit to 
St. Louis; one in which the capitalist, the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, and the laborer are all inter- 
ested. If our unparelleled growth, as a city, is to 
continue, we must have manufactories. If we would 
defy the competition of rival cities, we must supply 
the Mississippi Valley with Iron , in its various 
forms, and that without delay, If we would draw 
the millions to St. Louis, that will be otherwise sent 
to England to purchase Railroad Iron, we must 
prepare to make Railroad Iron here. 

In Europe, “the Iron Mountain of America” is 
considered one of the wonders ot the world, and the 
quality and purity of the ore considered almost 
fabulous ; while here , it has, so far, been treated 
with neglect. While we have such quantities of 
ore within eighty miles of our city, so pure that it 
can be made directly into rails, we send to Eng- 
land to buy an inferior article , to be paid for by 
the shipment of our gold, or the issue of State 
a 

y the prompt action and aid 
soon reveres this order ‘of things, aul =e > 


center. 
All of which is respectfully submitted : 


Wo. M. McPuerson 
Wo. H. Betcusr, 


Committee. 
Tuomas 8. O’Suxtrvan. 





Exhibit ‘of the Lake Erie, Wabash and St. 
Louis Railroad. 

The valley of the Maumee River, from its 
mouth on Lake Erie to Fort Wayne, and that of 
the Wabash River, thence to its south bend near 
Lafayette, form in their course a direct track, as 
far as the last named point, between Toledo and 
St. Louis. The work herein presented under the 
name of “The Lake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis. 
Railroad,” is a constituent part of line from To- 
ledo to St. Louis, and represents the Indiana 
portion of that line, in length, 163,54 miles 

The following remarks, unless otherwise ex- 
pressed, refer to the road in Indiana. The Ohio 
portion, from Toledo to the State Line of Indiana, 
75 miles in length, under the title of the “Toledo 
and Illinois Railroad,” will be prosecuted at the 
same time and by the same parties, (though ne- 
cessarily under different organization,) for which 
due arrangements have been made, by a perpetu- 
al lease of the Ohio road to the Indiana Company. 
These combined lines will introduce us into an 
existing chain of roads now nearly completed 
through Illinois to Alton and St. Louis, and com- 
mand, also, the other outlets of the Mississippi as 
high as Burlington. 

CHARTER. 

The Company derives its charter under the 
general Act of the Legislature of Indiana, of 
May 11, 1852, ‘To provide for the incorpora- 
tion of Railroad Companies.” Its organization 
was completed by the election of officers on the 
lst day of September, 1852. A thorough survey 
of the line has been made, under the direction of 
William Durbin, Esq. an experienced civil engi- 
neer, the results of which are very satisfac- 
tory. 

Traversing one of the most extended and pro- 
ductive valleys in the West, whose staples for 
many years have swelled the markets of New 
Orleans, and more recently (since the Wabash and 
Erie Canal was completed) those of Toledo and 
Buffalo, following the lines of commerce, starting 
from the most western extreme of Lake Erie, and 
approaching the city of St. Louis this work began 
very soon to attract public attention in the Atlan- 
tic States. For the cities ot Boston and New 
York especially, the Wabash valley has ever been 
regarded the natural route to St. Louis. Itwould 
have been sooner occnpied with a railroad track, 
but that the jealousy of Ohio and Indiana for 
their canals denied to companies a charter, until 
a more enlarged ‘policy under their new constitu- 
tions, opened the way to private enterprise by the 
gencral railroad laws of each of those States, 
lately passed. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock of the Lake 
Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis Railroad have been 
made tothe amount of two millions of dollars. 
Of this, $700.000 were taken in Indiana, and 
$1,300,000 in New York. Among the share-hold- 
ers are names prominently connected with our 
oldest and most successful railroad enterprizes, 
and well known in that relation, both in Europe 
and America. Anenstalment of ten per cent. has 
been paid, and further requisitions will be made 
monthly, as it isintended the work shall advance 
with the utmost rapidity. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

A contract has been made with Messrs. Boody, 
Ross & Co. of New York, to build, furnish and 
equip the entire line of road by the first day of 
May, 1855. The contract covers the road-bed 
and its superstructure of wood and iron, with the 
necessary side-tracks, station-houses, machine- 
shops, aud other bui and fixtures, including 
a suitable and spec outfit, of stock 
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being men of great ex- 
perience, and having built with great success 
other important roads, (among them and most re- 
cent, the “Rochester, Lockport, and Niagara 
Falls,” and the “ New Jersey Central”) the Com- 
pany have the most reliable assurance that their 
— will be well executed and with signal dis- 
patch. 





COST OF THE ROAD. 

The contract cost of the road, with its furni- 
ture and equipment, will be a near approxima- 
tion to four millions of dollars. As this covers 
everything but rightof way and depot grounds, 
with some small amount of contingencies, the en- 
tire cost of the road in motion, with a suitable 
outfit of rolling stock, may be set down (including 
interest during construction) at $4,500,000. The 
work has been apportioned to sub-contractors, 
some of whom are at work, six corps of engineers 
being engaged in preparing the line. Releases of 
right of way are being taken, which in Indiana 
are generally voluntarly, or will cost but an in- 
considerable amount. 


LOCAL BUSINESS. 

No better illustration of the probable productive- 
ness of this stock or of the business of the road 
can be given, than its position on the map. indica- 
ting its connection with the western system of land 
and water carriage. <A brief explanation, how- 
ever, of some of its local and domestic resour- 
ces, will be appropriate. 

Pursuing a middle latitude, it passes through a 
region where wheat and corn equally abound, and 
reaches at its western end the country of pastu- 
rage. More cattle have passed the Wabash river 
at Attica, (where the road leaves the river,) than 
at any other point. The Maumee and the Upper 
Wabash sections are forest lands, covered with 
a steady growth of burr and white oak, black 
walnut, poplar, wild cherry, curled maple, &c. 
At Lafayette, the road enters the eastern margin 
of the prairie world, which, stretching west to 
the Rocky Mountains, requires its supply of tim- 
ber from behind. This timber will go westward 
to the Mississippi, for house building, fencing, 
cabinet work, cooperage, and other mechanical 
uses. The lumber traffic is now a profitable one on 
every Ohio and Indiana road, and on none more 
so than those approaching the prairies. The mar- . 
ket for lumber west of Lafayette is boundless, and 
this article alone would furnish a daily train of 
cars. Steam saw-mills are arising every five miles 
on our newly finished roads. 

DANVILLE COAL FIELD. 

At Danville, 45 miles west of Lafayette, we 
enter the “Illinois Coal-field.” The quality and 
extent of this deposit at Danville has been partial- 
ly made known in the paper of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. The measure at Dan- 
ville is inexhaustible ; it is found there in a 
stratum from 9 toll feet thick, and is easily 
mined. Its analysis shows 421 per cent. of bitumi- 
nous matter ; 48.5 per cent. of carbon ; only 4.3 
per cent. of ashes. It forms 52.8 per cent. of coke. 
This coal is nearer to the western harbors of 
Lake Erie by 100 miles than any deposit that can 
be supplied by another road. It mustfurnish the 
steam marine of that lake at Detroit, Toledo, and 
Sandusky, and will meet the Pennsylvania coals 
atCleveland. Add tothis its consumption for house- 
hold and mechanical purposes, in the Wabash and 
Maumee valleys and adjacent country reached by 
the lateral roads. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Anappropriate business for American railroads, 
and in which there is no competition through 
other channels, is the carrying of live stock, par- 
ticularly fat cattle, hogs, and horses. It is com- 
puted that when our lines are made direct and 
more continuous to New York, and cheap facili- 
ties are provided for resting and feeding stock by 
the way in proper pens a fat bullock may be sent by 
rail from Attica to New York for $2. This atthe 
present difference between Wabash and New York 
‘prices, would leave the owner a margin of $16 
profit on a bullock we 1000 Ibs. 





all to be finished ‘and furnished as a first-class 
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ried on their railroad of 86° miles, from 1847 ‘to’ 
1862 inclusive, an average each year of 81,065 
hogs, for a distance which averaged. 30c. per hog. 
The Lake Erie, Wabash. and St. Louis road in its 
greater length will probably transport 100,000 
hogs a year, at 50c. per head. 

WAY TRAVEL. 

Among the items of local traffic on this road 
may be put down, as one of the most profitable 
constituents, the way travel. Touching from 
Toledo to Danville more market towns than any 
road of the same length in the Western States, 
the amount of personal intercourse between 
those towns must be very great. Following 
in its entire length a great line of intereourse al- 
ready established, the roads from the interior 
will at every pointdeliver their contributions of 
travellers and again in turn receive them from 
this road. Not only the commercial, but the civil 
aud municipal business of the surrounding com- 
munities is concentrated on this line. From Toledy 
to Danville it passes through numerous towns and 
villages, of which éwelve are the seats of justice 
of their respective counties. Meeting the lateral 
railroads at their termini, exchanges are more 
cheaply and easily made with those roads than at 
other poiuts, which secures it against the rivalry 
of parallel roads omitting the towns and business 
points. These results are accomplished without 
losing more than six miles over an air line from 
Toledo to Danville. 


POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT. 

But without descending further to particu- 
lars, the breadth and fertility of the Wabash 
valley are known over the continent. Some of the 
counties are partially undeveloped, having from 
their beauty and richness continued to be the last 
abode of the native tribes in Indiana, but whose 
emigration is now effected. Yet these counties, 
though constituting not a tenth of the geographi- 
cal area of the State, comprise one-niuth of her 
whole population. Their inerease in numbers for 
the last four years has been 9 per cent. per annum, 
nearly ; although the average population of Tippe- 
canoe County to the square mile has now reached 
61, and others are rapidly approaching the same 
density. The agricultural portions, so far as po- 
pulation is concerned, are not one-fourth part de- 
veloped, in some places not one-tenth, and while 
the towns are growing, some of them to the dimen- 
sions of cities, it is easy to see that this favored 
section, (situate relatively to Indiana, as the coun- 
ties on the Erie Canal are to N. York, and draw- 
ing sustenance from Lake Erie, the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, and the Wabash River,) must continue 
to increase in the elements of population and 
wealth. 

IMPORTANCE OF TOLEDO AS A TERMINUS. 

The large and growing commerce of Toledo is 
well known, but a glance at her position as a rail- 
way focus may not be uninstructive. Situate with 
a fine harbor at the south-western extreme of Lake 
Erie, she s the natural shipping poiut for the pro- 
ductions of Southern Michigan, Western Qhio, 
Northern and Western Indiana, and Central Illi- 
nois. No port on our Western Lakes levies its 
contributions in} so large and productive a field. 
Having no navigable river from the interior, her 
channels of supply have hitherto been only the 
Wabash and Erie and Miami Canals, and very la- 
tely the Michigan Southern Railroad. The same 
causes mark Toledo as the landing place for all 
the merchandize from the Atlantic Cities destined 
for the same extensive country, including St. Louis 
and other towns on the Missisippi. The railroad 
distance from Toledo to St. Louis by the route here 
proposed, is not equal to the length of the Erie Road. 
The navigable distance between Toledo and Chi- 
cago through Lakes St. Clair, Huron, and Michi- 
gan, is 700 miles, on which a high rate of insurance 
prevails. It is a reasonable calculation that most 
of the valuable packages shipped for St. Louis, 
will go over the Lake Erie, Wabash and St. Louis 
Railroad. 
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FREIGHTS. 
hts are the same from New-York to Toledo 





as to Cleveland, and Toledo is 100 miles nearer to 
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biem not admitting of doubt or argument, that To- 
ledo must be the Lake entrepot for commerce pas- 
sing between New-York and St. Louis, and the 
country west of Lake Erie. Every road touching 
Lake Erie is favorably affected by the navigable 
privileges to which it stands related on that Lake ; 
and these have a more important influence on a 
Toledo and St. Louis road than on any other. The 
commerce represented at Toledo has hitherto been 
local to the valleys occupied by her canals. The 
steam carriage will henceforward connect her with 
the entire basin of the Mississippi, and amplify her 
commerce beyond calculation. 

The writer has heard it suggested that a canal 
running near and alongside of the railroad for a 
greater part of the distance, may iujuriously affect 
its business. Experience in this country has uni- 
formly proved the reverse; for which may be cited 
the ‘New-York Central Railroad” running parallel 
to the Erie Canal, and between the same /ermini. 
The Cleveland and Columbus road, draining the 
same country with the Licking Canal; tne Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh road, draining the same coun- 
try with the Beaver Canal; the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Dayton road, running on the margin of the 
Miami Canal, and the Chicago and Rock Island 
road, running the whole length of the Illinois Ca- 
nal. These are, without exception, among the 
most prosperous roads in our country ; and the fact 
may be accounted for in the circumstance, that 
a railroad so located, runs through all the towns 
and the concentrated settlements of the neigbor- 
hood, making up in travel what it loses in trans- 
portation, the aggreate of which, however, is 
greatly increased on such a line by the very means 
of the canal. It appears, from exhibits furnished 
by the Trustees of the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
that the increase of tonnage in 1852 over the pre- 
ceding year, from Lafayette to the East line of the 
State alone, was about 40,000 tons. 


THROUGH BUSINESS. 

Chicago and Toledo are the two principal gates 
through which the large internal commerce of the 
United States, passing between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Gulf of Mexico, must be discharged. 
This business is condensed upon our chain of in- 
land Lakes from Champlain to Erie and Michigan, 
gathering the accessions of several thousand miles 
of coast in the territories of Canada and the U. S. 
And what gives to the Lake routes advantages over 
those falling South into the Ohio basin, is, that the 
transit is nearly equal doth ways in quantity and 
value. During the season of canal and lake navi- 
gation, the water of the Ohio, below Cincinati, is 
often too low for any but the smallest class vessels. 
The railroad distance from Cleveland to Cincinnati 
is 255 miles, while that from Toledo to St. Louis 
is but 425. Again, the valley of the Ohio is south 
of the wheat-growing region, of which the upper 
Wabash and Illinois rivers occupy the centre. The 
Lake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis Railroad tra- 
verses a level country, (unlike the Ohio region,) 
through an endless series of corn - fields, of which 
bulky article it may receive its supply, from the 
very margin of the road. A belt of fifteen miles 
on either side will produce an amount beyond the 
capacity of the road to transport. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

To Recapitulate-—The staple business of this road, 

setting West, will be: 

Merchandise from the Atlantic Cities, 
from the N. Y. salines 

Pine lumber, lath, and shingles, from Lake Huron 
and the Canadian forests. 

Fish from the upper lakes. 

Oak, poplar, walnut, cherry, and other lumber; 
hoop poles, staves, heading, tan bark, &c.; from 
the forests of the Upper Wabash and Maumee, 
for the supply of the prairies. 

Furniture, tools, machinery, &c. going west, and 
the outfits of a large emigration yet destined 
for Illinois and Missoiri, and still further for 
our frontier and Pacific settlements. 

Lime, limestone, &c. for the neigborhoods west of 
Lafayette , who are dependent on the quarries 


near Delphi and Logansport. 


and salt 








The Eastern:shipments will be: 

The cereal products of Illinois and the eithe region 
contigous. to.the:road, or. gravitating to a nor- 
there market through the lateral roads, of which 
the presen. statistics (by no means inconsiderable) 
are mere foteshadowings. 

Live stock of all kinds, but chiefly fat cattle, hogs, 
and ‘horses, 

Bulk and barrel meat. lard, grease, leather; the 
product of: the farm:and dairy: in all its variety. 

Pot and peasl arhes; ship timbers for Lake Erie, 
and sometimes New-Orleans groceries , brought 
to St. Louis or Lafayette by steamboat. 

Stone coal from Danville. 

And in both directions : 

Way and through passengers. 
Mails and express packages. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERIE CANAL—ITS EFFECT. 

No period more auspicious than the present for 
this enterprise could have happened. The measure 
lately authorized by the New-York Legislature, 
the enlargement of the Erie Canul, will so cheapen 
and facilitate freights as to bring Toledo as near 
to New-York, commercially speaking, as Buffalo 
or Rochester have hitherto been. 1b will relieve 
the glut of Western produce at Buffalo and Dun- 
kirk, and by lessening the cost of transportation, 
will increase the value of every bushel of grain in 
the prairies, and better enable the producer to meet 
the expense of carriage at the western end. Asa 
transportation road, therefore, this single event will 
add immensely to its value , and call into requisi- 
tion every western avenue to keep up the circu- 
lation of trades. 

THROUGH TRAVEL. 

As a thoroughfare for travel between the East 
and West, it adopts a line of already established 
and familiar intercourse. The travel on the Wa- 
bash and Erie-Canal, for the past two seasons, has 
been equal to 100 through passengers a day, from 
Toledo to Lafayette, one way. All experience pro- 
ves that railroad facilities and more extended out- 
lets will increase travel five-fold over the poor ac- 
comodation ofa canal. This would yield between 
Toledo and Danville, from travel alone, $766,000 
per year, at two cents per mile.* 
COMPARISON—EARNINGS OTHER WESTERN ROADS 

The gross earnings of the western roads, Cleve- 
and and Columbus, Columbus and Xenia, Little 
1Miami, Michigan Central, Michigan Southern 
and Northern Indiana, and the Madison and In- 
dianapolis, having 863 miles of aggregate length, 
were for the year 1852, fowr millions three hundred 
and fifly-eight thousand seven hundred and fourteen 
dollars, being an average of $5,050 per mile. 
Each of those roads has steadily increased in its 
business about 40 per cent. per annum ; and those 
earnings which have been made while they might 
be considered frontier roads. By the period fixed 
for the completion of the Lake Erie, Wabash, and 





* Besides its great commercial advantages, this 
route as: an express line will compare favorably 
with other routes from St, Louis, east, as the 
following table of distance will show, viz :— 

St. Louis to New York, by Lake Erie, 
Wabash, and St. Louis Railroad, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Albany-.. 

St. Louis to New York, by Terre * 
Haute, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Albany............ 

St. Louis to New York, by Lake Erie ys 
Wabash, and St. Louis Railroad, 
Cleveland, Dunkirk, and Erie Rail- 
road.. 

St. Louis to New York, by Tndiana- 
polis, Cleveland, Dunkirk, and 
Erie Road....... 

St. Louis to New York, by Lake 
Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis, Rail- 
road, Detroit, Great Western, 
(Canada,) and Niagara, Falls 

St. Louis to New York, by Vincinnes, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Albany 

na Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
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1166 miles. 
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1147 


1284 
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St. Louis Railroad, at least 1200 miles in Illinois, 
and 400 in Missouri will have been constructed 
behind it. Of lateral roads several are already 
finished to the Wabash, and others nearly so. 
This Radial line will find a business matured, and 
will not be compelled to abide the result of un- 
certain and dubious connections. 

There is no safer test for a new enterprize than 
analogy and experience. The best array of esti- 
mates and statistics may be baffled, or, though 
right in its conclusions, may err in the premises 
or be mistaken in the detail. No economist could 
have noted down, with an approach to accuracy, 
the elements that have given success to our lead- 
ing railroads. The map and features of the 
country occupied ; the quality of the soil; the 
domestic and habitual local business on which it 
may rely ; the security of its alignment in respect 
to market towns and its pursuing the tract of fre- 
quent and accustomed intercourse; its lateral, 
terminal, and exterior relations ; its capability ot 
further increase ; these united to a moderate cost 
and the mechanical properties of light gradients 
and straight lines, are the points to be enquired 
into by those who would make investments iu a 
road. If strangers, they will further ask, “ Is its 
management committed to skillful and faithful 
hands ?” 

COMMANDS BOTH SIDES OF LAKE ERIE 

Aroad from St. Louis along the continuous 
valleys of the Wabash and Maumee, commands 
what no other St. Louis road can do, both shores 
of Lake Erie, and connects itself thus, with 
almost equal directness, with both the Canadian 
and American systems east of Toledo. Public 
opinion has already settled in favor of this as 
one of the cardinal routes, and as uniting not 
only large cities, great waters, and entire systems 
in our own country, but as part of ‘a continental 
work connecting two nations, and adding to an 
internal water commerce already very extensive, 
the increased facilities of a land commerce by 
steam, atthe very moment when our neighbors 
are endeavoring to make that connection avail- 
able from the Detroit River, to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

BONDS. 


To supply the means required to complete the 
Indiania road beyond the $2,000,000 of stock sub- 
scribed as above, the Lake Erie, Wabash, and St. 
Louis Railroad Company will issue their conver- 
tible coupon bonds to an amount not exceeding 
$2,500,000, and bearing 7 per cent. interest per 
annum, payable semi-annully. The bonds will bear 
date August 1, 1853, and be made reedemable Au- 
gust 1, 1865. Interest and principal payable at 
the office of “‘the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany,” in the City of New-York. The convertible 
privilege to continue for six years from the date 
of the bonds. These bords will be secured by a 
first and only mortgage on the road , its furniture 
and franchis's, given to the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, in trust for the holders of the 
bonds- 

Any further information in regard to these se- 
curities may be had from the President, Treasurer, 
or either of the Board, and this Exhibit procured 
by application to Epwarp Warrenouse , Esq. the 
the Treasurer, 56 Wall-Street, New-York. These 
bonds are considered an unquestionable security, 
the amount of cash subscriptions, and the standing 
of the gentlemen of the Board , and the stockhol- 
ders generally, giving a warrant for both its ample 
Means and the able and judicious management of 
the work. 

ALBERT 8S. WHITE, President. 

New-York, July 12, 1853. 





Phoenix Mining Company. 

There has been quite a flare up in this company 
occasioned oy the fraduleut issue of some 4,500 
Shares stock. ‘The transaction being an illegal, 
was an improper one, but not much harm appears 
to have been done, as itis doubtful whether the 


authorized or unzutiorized, stock be the most 
valuable, 
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Balancing Locomotive Drivers. 
FROM D. K. CLARK’S RAILWAY MACHINERY. 
(Concluded from page 573.) 

Conclusions.—It is clear that with inside cylin- 
ders, though the weight required to balance ex- 
actly the sinuous action is much less than that for 
fore and aft action, yet the general stability of 
the engine is well secured by the exact adaptation 
of the counterweight to the sinuous action. In 
the first experiment, by Nollau, a counterweight 
only 69 per cent of the whole disturbing weight 
yielded very good results, and was less than would 
have been found by calculation to meet the sinu- 
ous action. In Gouin’s inside cylinder engine, re- 
ferred to in last chapter, which worked steadily, 
the balance weight was but 60 per cent of the 
whole disturbing weight, while 78 per cent would 
have been required to meet the sinuous action ex- 
acily. In outside cylinder engines, particularly 
with coupled wheels, complete stability cannot be 
effected with less than an equivalent of seven- 
eighths of the whole disturbing weight. 


In general, for inside cylinders, 4 counterweight 
in the wheels equivalent to three-fourths of the 
gross disturbing weight on each side of the engine 
is practically sufficient to secure the external sta- 
bility of the engine on the rails. For outside cyl- 
iuders it ought to be equivalent to the whole, or 
in single engines, not less than seven-eighths of the 
whole disturbing weight. 

Secondly, the application of suitable balance- 
weights is attended by a sensible reduction of re- 
sistance on the rails at high speeds; as in the ex- 
periments of Le Chatelier, the engine unbalanced 
could not reach the same speed as when balanced. 
This is corroborated by the writer’s observations 
on the single and coupled passenger engines of the 
Caledonian railway. Also by some results obtain- 
ed by Le Chatelier, from the Orlean’s goods en- 
gine. This engine was continued at work with 
the counterweights attached, after the experiment 
already described, without having anything done 
to it, in the way of repairs. In the hands of the 
same driver, at the same kind of work, the follow- 
ing are the mean consumptions of coke during 3 
months : 

1848, December, 49°5 Ibs.) Without counter- 
1849, January, 50°3 lbs. § weights. 
| ee of 12 trips, 
“ , : we of which ten only 
February, 42:3 Ibs are tate with 
} counterweights. 


Of course a single result like this can hardly be 
considered a clencher: but it affords a strong pre- 
sumption of the material economy of combustible 
effected by a suitable use of counterweights. 

Thirdly, the balance weight in all cases should 
be distributed over at least two or three spaces to 
distribute and reduce the unequal wear of the 
tyres by vertical action, and the tendency to slip 
at high speeds. 

Fourthly, the experiments of Le Chatelier show 
the limited extent of even free oscillation in a sin- 
gle engine, and how much greater it isin a coupled 
engine with outside cylinders. This difference ex- 
plains the greater liability of the latter engines to 
violent concussions laterally against the rails. 

Fifthly to reduce so far as practicable the reci- 
procating weights, and the severe and unavoida-. 
ble strains they throw on tke crank pins at high 
speeds, the pistons should be of wrought iron, the 
cross-heads and slides should be hollowed out,* 
and the connecting rods as simple and light as pos- 
sible. 

Sixthly, the more nearly the width of the cylin- 
ders is equal to that of the wheels, the more ex- 
actly may both the longitudinal and lateral actions 
be balanced by a givencounterweight in the wheel. 
Thus, outside cylinders are susceptible of a more 





* Mr. McConnell has lately patented a light form 
of wrought iron piston, and the formation of pis- 
ton rods and connecting rods from wrought iron 
tubes; the object being to combine lightness with 
strength. This, we apprehend would be a service- 
able idea for outside cylinder coupled engines, 
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perfect balance than insides, and the closer that 
inside cylinders are placed, the less perfect)y can 
they be balanced in the wheels. 

From all that has been said we derive the fol- 
lowing practical rules for the application of coun- 
terweights. 


Ruxe 1.—To find the couuterweight for outside 
cylinder single engines Find the total weight in 
pounds, of the revolving and reciprocating masses 
for one side, namely the piston and appendages, 
connecting rod, crank and crank — pin, 
(the crank being referred to the pin)—multiply 
by the length of crank in inches,—and divide by 
the radial distance, in inches, of the center of gra- 
vity by the space to be occupied by the counter- 
weight. The result is the counterweight in pounds 
to be placed exactly opposite the crank. 


Ruxe IL—T» fiud the Counterweights for outside 
Cylinder coupled engines Find the separate re- 
volving weights, in pounds of crank pin, coupling 
rods and connecting rod for each wheel—also the 
reciprocating weight of the piston and appendages 
and half the connecting rod; divide the recipro- 
cating weight equally between the coupled wheels 
and add the aliquot part so allotted to the revolv- 
ing weight on each wheel. The sums so obtained 
are the weight to be balanced at the several wheels 
for which the necessary counterweight may be 
found by rule I. 

Rute Ill.—Tofind the Counterweight for inside 
cylinder single eugines. 1st, To find its value. 
Find the total weight, in pounds, to be balanced 
on each side, as in Rule I.;—multiply it by the 
sum of the widths apart centers of the cylinders 
and the wheels, in inches,—and divide by twice 
the width apart of the cylinders ;—subtract the 
quotient (a) from the total weight, leaving a re- 
mainder (s)—square the quantities 4 and 8, add 
the squares, and find the square root of the sum. 
This root is the resulting weight in pounds, to be 
balanced at the crank-pin, for which the counter- 
weight may be found by Rule I. 


2d. To find its direction. Divide the greater 
weight (4) by the less (8). The quotient is the de- 
nominator of the fraction of which the numerator 
is 1, which expresses the inclination of the direc- 
tion sought, with the center line of the near crank 
diverging from the off crank. 

Rute IV.—T» find the Counterweights for in- 
side cylinder coupled engines. Find the value and 
direction of the counterweights for the inside re- 
volving and reciprocating masses to be balanced 
as in Rule IIL; and key the driving wheels on the 
axle in such positions as to place the outside 
cranks in the direction so found, or key on the 
cranks themselves as required, if independent of 
the wheels ;—find the total weight of the outside 
cranks and coupling rods referred to the inside 
crank pin,—and if less than the inside weight, 
subtract the outside weight from it, and distribute 
the difference between the coupled wheels, to be 
balanced according to Rule I.;—or if greater, bal- 
ance the difference by counterweights opposed to 
the outside cranks. 

Note 1. The counterweight for inside cylinders 
may be found approximately by assuming three- 
fourths of the whole disturbing weight as the 
weight to be balanced in the wheel. 


2. Inside cylinder coupled engines as they stand 
usually fall within the requirements of No/e 1. 

3. Though Nofe 1 contains a good general rule 
for general stability, the other rules should be em- 
ployed where exact equilibrium is required, so as 
to balance as well as possible every internal strain, 

4. For the method of referring the weight to the 
crank pin, see page 556. 

of finding the center of grav- 





5. For the method 
ity of the counterweight see page 572. 

6. In the use of Rule 4, the outside weight for 
four coupled ‘wheels is usually found to be less 
than what is required ; and for six coupled wheels 
greater. 

7. To substitute lead for cast iron -couuter- 
weights, dividé the volume found for the latter by 
16 to find the equivalent volume of lead. 














8.. Examples of the application of the ru 
given in previous chapters. 
Railroad Bridges. 

The skill of our engineers and bridge builders 
has been bestowed upon the arrangement of bridge 
trusses until it can be asserted that American 
timber bridges are the best in the world for 
strength and lightness. They have been made safe 
against dangerous deflection and absolute failure 
by the scientific combination of their parts, so that 
for the mere purpose of carrying aload they are as 
safe as the costly stone and iron structures of the 
public works of other countries. Butthere is one 
point wherein many of our railroad bridges are 
wanting, one which could always be remedied at 
a very slightexpense. It is the want of side pro- 
tections, to prevent trains which may have left 
the rails from going over the sides of the bridge. 

A train is as liable to leave the rails while upon 
a bridge as at many other places on the line. This 
may occur from an obstacle upon the rails, from the 
failure of a wheel or axle from the flanges of the 
wheels riding the rails or from other causes. The 
train once off the rails pursues a course in the general 
direction of the bridge, and expends its greatest mo- 
mentum in that direction, but may have acquired a 
lateral tendency by means of which, afterrunning a 
few feet it comes to the edge of the bridge, whence 
with nothing to prevent, the cars must go over. 
Now it appears reasonable that a stout timber 
firmly bolted to the sides of the bridge or between 
the rails, would keep the train on the bridge even 
if off the rails. 

Accidents have often occured from the want of 
such precautions. We remember seeing a train 
which had been precipitated over the edge of a 
high bridge on the Erie road. The engine was 
laid bottom up, and several freight cars demolish- 
ed. This accident was attended with loss of life. 
The Cascade bridge and Starucca viaduct, the 
great works of art on this line, are also open to the 
same calamity. The Starucca viaduct is 1200 feet 
long and nearly a hundred feet in height, and al- 
though in the descent of a heavy grade has no 
side protection! The Cascade bridge is about 400 
feet long, and 175 feet above the stream. This 
bridge is also in the descent of a heavy grade, and 
at the termination of a bad curve. Indeed the 
curved rails rest upon one end of the bridge. The 
only protection upon the sides is a light wooden 
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cidents have occurred on \ the Fitchburg and Maine 
railroad bridges, by which the passengers have 
barely escaped. These were caused, as others may 
yet be, by the want of side protections. Already 
some of the heaviest stockholders in those and 
neighboring roads are aroused and are urging the 
better protection of these structures. The Boston 
Courier has contained several of these appeals. 

A subject fraught with so much importance in 
its possible and probable results, should not lie un- 
noticed.—There can be no possible harm in driv- 
ing an extra row ortwo of piles, or of laying down 
a few extra stringers. Without them the road is 
not secure, butis open, as sad experience amply 
proves, to very serious accidents. 

Crystal Palace. 

The “Machine Arcade” is gradually filling up, 
and assuming an appearance of order and arrange- 
ment. The steam engines from Lawrence and 
from Providence have both commenced running, 
and many of the machines have commenced oper- 
ating. The present contributions in the Machine 
Arcade are wholly of American production. 

Among these we notice a Cylinder, with valve, 
piston rod, etc., complete for an Oscillating En- 
gine, well designed and finished, from the Allaire 
Works, of this city. The Allaire Works also con- 
tribute the original cylinder of the stcamship Sa- 
vannah, the first which ever crossed the Atlantic, 
in 1819. 

A small portable steam engine and boiler, from 
the Seneca Lake Foundry, Geneva, New York, 
John R. Johnston, proprietor, Kemble, agent, 28 
West st., New York. 

A model of asteam engine, to work without 
stuffing boxes or guides, by Edmund Moody, 
Birmingham, Conn. 

A model of a beam engine, having two cranks 
at right angles, worked by two connecting rods, 
from one beam. The stroke of piston is one-sixth 
shorter than in ordinary engines with the same 
length of crank. By Joseph Harris, Jr., Boston, 
Mass. 

An operating model of a rotatory steam engine, 
by Ebenezer Barrows, 228 Water street N. York. 

A small Rotatory engine from Benj. H. Wright, 
of Rome, N. Y. 

We see but few machinist’s tools. he Saco 
Water Power company, of Biddeford, Maine, con- 





railing. No accidents have occurred here, and we 
pray that none ever may. 

Upon the York and Lancaster road also, about | 
one mile east of Lancaster, is an “open top” bridge | 
seventy five feet above the stream. A train of 
cars left the rails here, and fortunately stopped 
(as the train was going slowly) just upon the edge 
of the bridge. Some reckless person endeavored 
to prove in a communication to one of the Lancas- 
ter journals that the bridge was every way safe, 
and that side protections were useless. 

The apology for a bridge which exists on the 
line of the Paterson railroad, (at the crossing of 
Hackensack river) is dangerous for the same if for 
no other reason. The Connecticut river road has 
one very high bridge without any protection. 

The railroads running out.of Boston necessarily 
cross long bridges: the Worcester road has two, 
the Lowell two, the Fitchburg three, (one of over 
1600 feet.) The Maine road is mostly a bridge 
for the first five miles of its length, and the East- 





tribute one large and one small shaping engine, 


‘both of excellent design and apparently of the 
| best construction. 


There is a slide lathe trom Leonard and Clark 
of New Windsor, exhibited by Baldwin and Many, 
49 John street, New York. A lathe also from Hen- 
ry Steele of Jersey city. 

Among cotton machinery we notice a beautiful- 
ly made Cotton Gin from Tarver and Co., East 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts; a patent Cop Spin- 
ner, combining the self acting Mule and Throstle, 
by George H., and John C. Dodge, of Dodgeville 
Massachusetts ; Brundred’s throstle from B. Brun- 
dred & Co., Oldham Works, near Paterson, N. J.; 
four of the Empire Looms, from the Empire Works 
of Benjamin and Reynolds, of Stockport N. York.; 
and Looms from Alfred Jenks and Sons, of Brides- 
burg. 

- There is a good collection of Boiler, Steam, and 
Gas Tubes, a screw cutting machine, Taps, Dies 
ete., from Morris, Tasker and Morris, of Philadel- 





-|phia,-and- ~@-case of steam and gas-cocks=from 
Wood and Hunter. 

There is a Hydraulic Veneering Press, combin- 
ing very ingenious principles, contributed by D. F. 
Robinson, of Hartford, Connecticut. The inventor 
is Jacob Burnap. Large machines of. this kind 
are now constructing for veneering Piano cases. 

Wm. Kumble of this city has a large lot of his 
oak tanned belting on exhibition. 

There are various applications of David Dick’s 
Presses, mostly from the Hadley Falls Company of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

The Lubricating Balance box, invented by The- 
odore 8. Mianiss, of Meadville, Pa., presents a 
new principle in supporting gudgeons of mills, 
turntables, etc. 

The nature of the invention consists in sus- 
taining and upraising the gudgeons of shafts of 
mill spindles and other revolving bodies, upon or 
by the pressure of fluids, in sucha manner that 
the friction is vastly diminished. The invention 
is based upon the particular principle that a hol- 
low body will sustain as much weight, when sus- 
pended in liquid, as the weight of the liquid it 
can contain, such as, a vessel that will contain 50 
Ibs. of liquid will support that amount of weight 
in the liquid 

By this invention the most heavy shaft can be 
sustained in equilibrium, thus obviating the fric- 
tion caused by the weight of the shaft. 

E. Doster of Bethlehem, Pa., exhibits an im- 
proved Hanger for Shafting, susceptable of easy 
adjustment vertically or horizontally. 

There is a well finished spike machine from the 
Manomet Co., of Sandw'ch Mass, 

The Collins Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
have a large and well filled case of edge tools and 
picks, sledges, &c. 

W. H. Saunders of Hastings, New York, has a 
large lot of his axles on exhibition. Agents, 
Smith, Van Horn and Co., 278 Pearl street New 
York- 

The contributions of Railway Machinery are 
limited in number and variety. Horatio Ames, of 
Falls Village, Conn., sends two rolled and com- 
pressed, and one finished, flange Tires; and 
finished Engine Crank, a Car Axle and an axle 
bent double to show the quality of iron. 


The Glendon Company of Boston, Mass., send a 
finished flange Tire, specimens of Axles, and 
specimens of Ores, Coal, etc., used in their manu- 
facture. 

P. C. Brink, of Camden N. J. has a pair of 


»|his wrought iron Car Wheels, fitted to the Tubu- 


lar Axle. 

Cast Iron Chilled Car Wheels of N. Washburn’s 
patent are exhibited from the foundries of Richard- 
son, Barnum & Company of Salisbury, Conn., 
and from the Brandon Company of Brandon. Vt. 

A model of Freight Car with White’s patent 
truck is exhibited by Payne and Olcotts of Corn- 


,|ing, New York, also St. John’s patent Steel shod 


Frogs by the same company. 

Mr. Wendell Bollman Road Master of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad has, on exhibition, a 
model of his suspension bridge, which has been 
applied with the most satisfactory results on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Safety Anchors and Rollers are exhibited by 
H. Strait of Cincinnati, Ohio, and H. D. Taylor 
of Newark, New Jersey, 
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The Machine department represents as yet but 
few of the standards of perfection in machinery, 
and but few of the great achievements in physi- 
cal science for which our own times are especi- 
ally distinguished. It is an interesting exhibition, 
and might be so if but of half its extent, but it 
fails to show what the world is doing in the way 
of material progress. The Railway, the foundry 
and the factory are better represented in their 
remote results than in their applications, a re- 
mark which will apply to the whole exhibition. 





Journal of Railroad Law. 
THE CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF RAILROAD CONDUC- 
TORS. 

When the popular verdict of Connecticut acquit- 
ted Conductor Comstock of the New Haven R. 
R., it was not difficult to foresee the result of the 
subsequent criminal trial to which he was sub- 
jected. But his/ega/ acquittal was in part due to 
certain principles of the common law which have 
lately been very materially modified both in our 
own state and in Connecticut. In most parts of 
the Union however, no such modification of the 
common law has yet obtained. 

By the common law a party could be held civ- 
illy liable for personal injury occasioned by mere 
omission of duty, but he could not in such a case 
be held guilty of acrime. A crime implied a po- 
sitive act. 

But the exigencies of modern locomotion have 
introduced a change of this lenient doctrine. 

The 12th section of our own railroad law of last 
session is as follows: 

Sec. 12. If in consequence of the intoxication 
or any gross or wilful misconduct or negligence 
on the part of any conductor, engineer, switch or 
bridge or brake tender, or signal man or any oth- 
er servant of such corporation, any loss of life 
shall result or the breaking of a limb shall occur 
such servant or servants shall be deemed guilty of 
afelony and shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the State Prison for a term of not exceeding 10 
years. 

The recently enacted Connecticut law contains 
a similar provision. 

The indictment of Comstock, which was found- 
ed on the old common law, stated the duty of a 
conductor, and averred that the train was out of 
time, and that the conductor negligently perform- 
ed the duty imposed upon him, and caused and 
permitted the train to run at such a negligent and 
reckless rate of speed as to result in the calamity 
described. 

The States attorney urged that the draw was 
lawfully open, and the train behind time, that ex- 
ceeding care in approaching the draw was required, 
that the speed was excessive under the circum- 
stances, and that the conductor should have check- 
ed by signalizing by the strap to the engineer ;— 
the speed was from thirty to thirty-five miles per 
hour as was illustrated by professor Olmstead, and 
should, according to Whistler, not have exceeded 
twenty, the conductor had most negligently run the 
train, that on a railroad any negligence was gross, 
and that he was guilty of manslaughter. 

Ttwas insisted by the prisoner’s counsel that the 
Prisoner must not be made to suffer in consequence 
of any mismanagement on the part of the compa- 
ny, whose servant he was, that the rate of speed 
Was not unusual, that he was shown guilty of no 
Positive act of negligence, that the engineer must 





look ahead under the rules of the company, as his 
position enables him to do, while the conductor is 
only responsible for starting and stopping trains 
and for collisions, that the public would have 
speed and must take it with the consequences, and 
that the conductor has merely supervision over 
the engineer, with no right to employ or discharge 
him. 

The judge charged, “that the jury are in crimi- 
nal cases judges of the law and fact. The law au- 
thorises me to instruct the jury upon the law, but 
does not require the jury to obey that instruction. 


One agent is not responsible for the act of ano- 
ther, and there is a difference between a civil and 
a criminal prosecution. The law will hold a party 
civilly liable, when it will not hold him criminally 
responsible. The defendant claims that he wasin 
the discharge of a lawful duty at the time, and 
that the prosecution must show that he did some 
act tending to evince carelessness, and reckless- 
ness in conducting that train, Such is undoubt- 
edly the law; but I further instruct you that if 
that train was going at an improper rate of speed, 
and if you believe that it was the duty of the con- 
ductor to check it, and that he negligently dis- 
charged his duty in permitting the train to run a- 
round that curve at such an improper rate of 
speed as alleged by the prosecution, he would be 
clearly liable to the charge of manslaughter. But 
if you have any reasonable doubt, the defendant 
should have the benefit of thatdoubt. Gentlemen 
the facts and the Jaw are now with you, and you 
will return such a verdict as you may think prop- 
oi 

Comstock was after two hours deliberation ac- 
quitted. 

We have been able to procure only a most mea- 
gre report of this case, and present the foregoing 
merely as a faint sketch of the proceedings. 

If his honor really told the jury that they might 
or might not regard his instructions as they pleas- 
ed, he gave them a pretty wide latitude. Admit- 
ting the right of the jury to be judges both of law 
and fact in such cases, we should not suppose a 
sworn judge to be quite independent of legal in- 
formation furnished by a duly constituted advi- 
ser. 

We subjoin an abstract of the principles of the 
common !aw, by which questions of criminal lia- 
bility for negligence are governed. 

Where death is occasioned by the hand ofa 
party engaged in the performance of a lawful 
act, (as was the Conductor in the case alluded to,) 
it may by the common law, amount to murder, 
manslaughter or mere misadventure, according 
to the circumstances by which it is accompanied. 
The usual illustration is that of workmen throw- 
ing rubbish from a house in the ordinary course 
of their business, by which a person underneath 
happens tobe killed. If they actually saw the 
danger or betrayed any consciousness of it, and 
yet gave no warning, it will be murder, on account 
of the gross impropriety of the act. If they did 
not look out or not until it was too late, and there 
was even asmall probability of a person’s passing 
by, it will be manslaughter. But if it was in a 
retired place and there was no probability of a 
person’s passing by, it would be no more than ac- 
cidental death—Caution . enacted from persons 
employed as above described must de proportioned 
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apparent in the view of sound judgment, the law 
does not consider as existing. 

The same principles will apply to the negligent 
driving of vehicles or engines of every kind. 
Death thereby occasioned will be murder, man- 
slaughter or mere misadventure, according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

Ifa man drives his cart carelessly and it runs over 
a child in the street, if he saw the child, and yet 
drove upon him, it is murder ; if he did not see 
the child it is manslaughter. 

Whoever seeks to excuse himself from having 
unfortunately occasioned the death of another by 
any act of his own. ought at least to show that 
he took that care to avoid it, which persons in 
similar situations are accustomed to do. 

To make the Captain of a steam vessel guilty of 
manslauchter, in drowning a person by running 
down a boat, the prosecutor must at Common Law 
show some act done by the Captain, and a mere 
omission on his part in not doing his whole duty is 
not sufficient. But if there were sufficient light and 
the Captain of the steamer were either at the helm, 
in a situation to be giving the command, and does 
that,which causes the injury, he is guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

A prisoner was indicted for manslaughter, and 
it appeared that it was his duty to attend a steam 
engine, and that on the occasion in question he 
had stopped the engine and gone away. During 
his absence a person came to the spot and put it 
in motion,—but could not stop it again, whereby 
deceased was killed. Baron Alderson said that the 
prisoner must be discharged—for the negligence 
was not his own but another person’s. 

It is often difficult to draw the line between 
manslaughter and misadventure occasioned by 
negligence, but it is believed that the foregoing 
brief summary of the principles ordinarily govern- 
ing the case are those which have been sanction- 
ed by Russel, Roscoe, Archbold, and other lead- 
ing authorities in regard t> Criminal Law. 








Fall ofthe Rivers Detroit, Niagara and St. 
Lawrence, 

A correspondent of the Ohio State Journal has 
taken the trouble to ascertain from the Canadian 
Engineers of Public Works, the following particu- 
lars relating to the fall from Lake St. Clair to tide 
water, and locks of the canals along the line of 
therivers. He finds, among other things, “ thatthe 
St. Lawrence canals, known as the Williamsburg, 
Cornwall, Beauharnois, and Lachine canals , have 
23 locks, a lockage of 204 feet, and a total rise of 
221 feet, between Montreal and Kingston, a di- 
stance of 179 miles; that the fall at Williamsburg 
is 20 feet, at Cornwall, 49 feet, at Beauharnois, 48 
feet, and at Lachine, 45 feet; that the Welland ca- 
nal around Niagara Falls has 26 locks; with a 
lockage of 330 feet in 28 miles; that the distance 
from Buffalo to Montreal is, by these canals, 367 
miles; that the rise from Lake Erie to Lake Hu- 
ron is 80 feet, making a grand total in ascent, bet- 
ween Montreal and Lake Huron of 594 feet, in the 
distance of 760 miles. The locks upon this im- 
provement are generally 7 and 11 feet, though some 
are 14 feet lift They are 200 feet long, and 45 
feet wide, capable of receiving a vessel 176 feet 
long, and 44 feet wide. It generally takes 15 mi- 
nutes to pass a lock, and the vessels are 18 hours 
in going up to Ogdensburg, whilst they are only 9 
hours coming down. There is also an inland com- 
munication to lake Huron, up the Ottawa river, 
down the Rideau river to Kingston, up the river 
Trent to Rice Lake, thence Locking up to Lake 
Balsam, 800 feet above tide water level, and thence 
by the Talbot River to Lake Simcoe, and by the 





to the apparent necessity for it. And what is not 


Severn River to Lake Huron, a distance of 542 
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miles, through 156 locks, witn a lockage of 1,367 Railway Share List, 
feet." Few people in the States are aware of this Compiled from the latest returns—corre nd every Wedne aluation of $100 
route, or of the extent of the public works con-|- Sr vied every sday—on a par valuation of $100. 
structed in the Canadas by the “home government.” d 34 ‘s st | 8) 8 
di 5 © ‘sg ° a3 €/s 
American Railroad Journal. NAME OF COMPANY. gE : Z g |ag. ee |% - 
Saturday, September 10, 1853. B = 3 ; a5 3 <3] 3 3 zy 
| 2 | © he os fle 
Cleveland and Toledo Railroad. al o | mm 5 4 | A | 
The Stockholders of this road which is com- | 
posed of the consolidated lines of the Toledo, | Atlantic and St. Lawrence. ..Maine.|150| 1,538,100) 2,978,700 5,150,278) 254,748} 113,520 none'100 
Norwalk and Cleveland, and the Junction, Roads, | Androscoggin and Kennebec.. ‘“ | 55} 809,878 1,016,500) 2,064,458 140,561| 80,053 none} 36 
t their recent meeting at Norwalk, declared the | Kennebec and Portland...... “| 72) 876,/41). 800,000) 2,180,000} 133,388]........ none} 45 
po ag RE Directors Hon Samuel F,|POTt-, Saco and Portsmouth.. “ | 61] 1,8557500 128,884] 1'469/884| 208'669|.... .... 6 100 
: ee ‘ A : k “| York and Cumberland,.... .. “ | 20; 285,747; 341,100; 713,605) 238,946 11,256 none 40 
Vinton, Galilpolis, 0.; Hon. E. Lane, Sandusky, | Boston, Concord and Montreal. N.H.| 98 1,649,278, 622,200) 2,540,217} 150,538) 79,659\none| 35 
0. ; C. L. Boalt, Norwalk, 0.; E. C. Litchfield,|Concord ................... “| 85) 1,485,000} none. | 1,485,000} 305,805 ery 8 (108 
New York ; John Stryker, Rome, N.Y. Wmilliam |Cheshire .................. “| 54} 2,078,625, 720,900, 8,002,094) 287,768 55,266 5 | 48 
Jarvis, Middletown, Con.; E. B. Litchfield, N. Zz. oes: ee 4 L. vn ee cree ce a a Bi nin sere coon abt Aes: 328,782 163,07 | | 
fab hosen President, and | Manchester and Lawrence... . nw Ee PP OEES AS | 64g, 
Hon. Samuel Vinton was ¢ » ane’ Nashua and Lowell... ..... “ | 15} 600,000} mone. | 651,214) 132,545) 51,513 8 109 
E, B. Litchfield Secretrry and Treasurer. Portsmouth and Concord.... “| 47) .... cece [eee eeees 1,400,000) .... ....).++. +++. mone. 
The above constitute as strong a list of Direct- eer EE EP ind: (GOTT ET Jes pen hse sapkd cinbh ban os-asgin none} _ 
d f ual number of|Connecticut and Passumpsic.. Vt. | 61! 1,097,600 ; J eee reer. none| 
se yr aga ila ys Amir | ~~ aide “" /120| 2,486,000) 2,429,100) 5,577,467| 495,307] 266,589 none| 30 
namea in the whole conntry. Air. Vermont Central............ “ 1117} 8,500,000, 3,500,000/12,000,000|.... ....)........ leeee| 148 
known to be one of the most eminent anb respect- | Vermont and Canada.... .... “| 47) 1,500,000) ......... | 1,500,000|Leased to|the Vt. Cent. 101 
able men in the west, and no man is probably | Western Vermont........... “| 51| 392,000) 700,000! sakinbemcere-< Recently opened. none ---. 
better fitted for his new position, or better caleu-| Vermont Valley ............ M | BE nos once perce epee [estes tee leees cece [tees tees one!.... 
nosh og ' : Boston and Lowell.......... Mass. 28) 1,830,000)........./ 1,995,249) 388,108] 130,881) 714° 98 
lated to inspire confidence in the pes ges Boston and Maine........... “| 83) 4,076,974) 150,000! 4,092,927] 659,001) 338,215) 7°” /105 
the road at which he stands at the head. Mr. | Boston and Providence...... “ | 58) 3,160/390| 890,000 8,546,214] 469,656) 227,434 6 | 863 
Litchfield is also well and favorably known iu our | Boston and Worcester....... | 69) 4,500,000, 425,000 4,845,967) 758,819 381,296 7 101 
business circles from his connection with some of aa era me yen cette eee | 28 j $1, oe . pee 60,748 pene 246) = 
poi Seep ag eng elbapiNS ocuag | SRE «| 76) 2/850'000 600'000| 8120'301| ass'r93] 241.017 734 91 
and to whose efforts, they have been largely in-|}han River... .... .... -... . “ | 42) 1,050,000! none. | 1,050,000} 229,445; 99,589 8° 104 
debted for success. Fitchburg......... 0... 0.6. . © | 66] 3,540,000, 112,805! 3,623,073] 674,574} 282,787, 6 | 98 
We regard the above road as occupying the |New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20) 500,000| none. 520,475) 164,230 43,950, 74117 
. pe for the | Norfolk County “ | 96) 547,015; 819,748| 1,245,927} 67.251| 28,415!none| 62 
o tval f trave nmerce for the My 066s odes cece s o4/ | - . ” ’ | 
en ee ae tt NY. s. «| 45] 1,964,070] 282,300, 2/293,534| 322'213| 101,510none| 94 
United States, and ultimately for the continent. /n. ion Branch............ “ | 12} 250,000] none. | 307,186] 187,406] 24,899 8 |.... 
The position of the great lakes compels the trade | Vermont and Massachusetts...“ 77| 2,140,536] 1,001,500) 3,203,383] 218,679} 18,648 ial 17 
and commerce between the interior and all the | Worcester and Nashua....... ‘ 45) 1,134,000) 171,210) 1,821,945} 162,109} 66,900) 41¢| 59} 
greateastern commercial towns, to deflect around some Plea rehs wiite na wea - “ . 5,150,000) 5,319,520) 9,953,759/1,3839,878 008,106 614 i. 
their southern shores. To possess a monopoly of way nin, iOS on50 Shae baud > nds td eee Ce ee ee | aeee ~ 
‘ sand Worcester... “ 189,514 6 |... 
onthe ol ty foie rons it Worse. 5 iii)" i‘ iy dG. 
Itwas the appreciation of this fact that gave rise | Hartford and New Haven.... 62} 3,000,000 472,000|......... 600,408, 832,223 !none|126 
to the animated contest between the two Michi- pa ge Sass ath pans! | er . .+++| 2,500,000 829,041) 168,902none!.... 
* . lake Michi- | Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill.. “ | 50) ......../......... In progres| 69,629).... ..+. inone} . . - 
que snadia Soe the vight of: way rene weer policy |New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 6] "588,861| "$00,000 1,511,111| 114°410/.... .... Seip Abies 
gan. Our Ohio friends have pursue a wiser p 7 New York and New Haven. Sf “ 61 8,000,000 1,641,000 4,978,487 806,713) 428,173) 7 1105 
Instead of securing the position they occupy thro’ | Naugatuck ................ “ | 62] 926,000 RE Seeeree Ls dessomes Lewsejocse 
expensive contests, they have wisely joined hands ul London and New Haven.  ‘ 55; 750,500; 650,000) 1,380,610|Recently pened. none : 
and united their projects, each of which will have | Norwich and Worcester... .... “| 64} 2,121,110; 701,600) 2,596,488 267,561) 1900) 47¢/ 04% 
a suficiently lucrative localsupport without refer-| Po ‘Coming and N. York. [aga]. ot] 17000:000), 2,660,500 Recently opened. Inoue} $5 
ence to the great volume of through business. They | Ruffalo and State Line....... “ | 69} 879,636] 872,000| 1,921,270\Recently jopened. .. |130 
waste nothing by an useless contest, and while the |Canandaigua and Niagara F..  “ | Ol. seen eacnddenedanel In progres|........ er om ae 
public is satisfactorily accommodated, the compa- | Canandaigua and Elmira..... “| 47; 425,509) 582,400} 987,627 76,760 39,360\none| 68 
have secured to themselves a position of first |Cayuga and Susquehanna.... “ | 35; 687,000} 400,000| 1,070,786) 74,241! 23,496!none| tess 
pies. ;. | Erie, (New York and Erie)...“ |464| 9,612,99524,003,865|31,301,806|3,537,766 1,691,623) 7 | 77 
rate importance, and a route, the business capact- | Hudson River.............. ““ |144) 3,740,515) 7,046,395|10,527,654/1,063,659| 338,783inone 694 
ties of which are not excelled in this country. Harlem ....... “ 1180) 4,725,260) 977,463) 6,102,935) 681,445 oe 5 
es xn ne nae 202s “| 95] 1,875,148] 616,246) 2,446,391] 205,068, 44,070none| 32! 
Madison and Lake Erie Railway Go. (voP york Central 0. “ |504/22,858,600| 2,111/894].... .. rite ARE esac, 41 aad cess 1144 
We learn from the Madison Banner that the | Oedensburgh (Northern)... “ 1118) 1,579,969] 2:969,760| 5,183,834] 480,137| 195,847\none| 32 
above named Company has been duly organized. | Oswego and Syracuse........  “ | 85 350,000} 201,500} 607,803) 90,616) 43,609) 4 | 70 
the $50,000 required by law to be first subscribed | Plattsburg and Montreal....  “ | 23) 174,042} 181,000} 349,775|Recently jopened. na 
by law to be first subscribed being taken. The|Rensselaer and Saratoga.... “ | 25, 610,000/ 25,000, 774,495] 213,078) 96,737)....|..-- 
—— : lected. viz,:| Rutland and Washington... ‘* | 60} 850,000} 400,000) 1,250,000/Recently jopened. |..../..-. 
following Board vf Directors were elected, Vi¥.: | Saratoga and Washington.... “ | 41| 899,800! 940,000! 1,832,945! 173,545| 185,017Inone| 30 
David White, John 0. McIntire, Milton Stapp, John | Troy and Rutland........... “ | 82) 287,690 100,000) 329,577|Recently jopened. |..../ 3° 
R. Cravens, M. Powell, R. C. Neal, W Clough, Wm. ed and Dario. seseceeeses “ | 89) 430,936) 700,000 oy Recently eo none AO; 
+ Wh ing. d of Di atertown and Rome....... “| 96| 1,011,940} 650,000) 1,698,711) 225,152 i 
C. Millie, and: Sohn King gen oe ms poses Camden and Amboy........- N. J.| 65| 1,500,000).........| 4,827,4°l7 aag'2g5| 47841310 10 
met Friday morning, and elected Davi “®, | Morris and Essex........... “| 45| 1,022,420] 128,000! 1/290,395| 149941! 79,259] 4 |... 
President, and Gen. Stapp, Secretary; and after-| New Jersey................ “ | 31) 2,197,840] 476,000] 8,245,720} 603,942, 316,259110 |148 
ward appointed a committee, consisting of one | New gorey, enbral.... «sinds a0 ‘ “| 63) 986,106} 1,500,000} 2,379,880) 260,899 ooo 6) ~~ 
in the sense of the | Cumberland Valley......... . Penn.| 56) 1,184,500; 18,000) 1,265,143) 118,617 ) peace 
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~Dhe-earnings of the--Little-Miami-railroad-com=}- 


pany in the-months’of June, July and Aug., 1852 
‘and 18538, were : 


1852. 1858. 
Dein wiaii, ical SR. -969;566 99 $75,708 35 
July... .0s0 sees cess es 68,828 60 74,288 56 


Avgust....... se+. ++. 70,102-03 88,495.89 


Total... .... .... 192,884 62 288,487 76 
192,884 62 





Increase in three months over corres- 

ponding time of last year....... - -- $45,608 14 
or nearly 24 per cent. 

This does not include the way freight, which 


Loans. 








Specie. 
| See eee $97,899,499 . $9)746,441 
ge 91,741,338 11,268,049 

Decrease.. .. $6,158,161 In. 1,521,608 
Deposits. Circulation. 

SS ae eee $60, 379, 797 $9,513,053 
oS eee: reer 57, 502, ‘960 9,554, "294 
Decrease.... ...... $3,076,837 In. $41,241 


The following is*an official statement of the tolls 
collected on all the New York state canals, in each 
of the following years, viz: 

NEW YORK STATE CANALS—TOLLS COLLECTED. 

4th week iu Aug. Total to Aug. 31. 


for the last month is between $4000 and $5,500.|1846..............5-. ates $1, at 198 
The earnings of the Milwaukee and Mississippi| 1847 .... . -- 184,918 2,215,4 
road Apreyal are: wie MEE: Leen cake vesq 40 ae 122, ,629 1,656,204 
/ oe DOOD. nc Sése acca wees 114.265 1,666,683 
Freights........ CRS CAL WS eee oe I ne re ae 150,292 1,662,800 
Passengers tees sees see o sees wees ceees 8,782 40 - See 128,848 1,988,247 

ee ET ORO. 0c ocsp,e 500.8 129,278 1,737,038 
ON gt os. o bas Shon oo eoieace enon $18,254 70 ES Sees. 133,142 1,795,704 


The increase over the receipts of July is $2,- 
069 85, and over those of Augnst, 1852, $12,736,- 
48. 

The expenses of working the road are stated at 
35 per cent of the earnings. 

The receipts of the Chicago and Rock Island 
railroad for the month of August were: 


PABSONGOTS, 6.20.00. oecciapiedccveisecs $31,899 56 
Freights and mails.... .............. 18,083 33 
Total.. . .$44,482 88 


The saulidn of thie Buffalo mr ton York City 
railroad, in May, June, July and August 1853, 
were : 





Months. Pass’ngers. Mail. Freight. Total. 
May..........-..$9,785 $825 $5,097 $15,208 
June............12,118 3825 6,084 18,521 
i MLE BATES 15,855 325 6,846 23,026 
August.......... 21,576 825 8,204 30,105 

Total...... $59,329 1,800 $26,282 $86,362 


The condition of the New York City Banks 
since February last is shown by the following ta- 
ble: 


Loans. Specie. 
Feb. 26, 1853.... ....... $95,274,876 $8,991,630 
June 11, 1858.... ....... 95,520,656 12,174,500 
Aug. 6, 1858........... 97,899,617 9,746,452 
Aug. 18, 1858........... 92,562,277 10,654,618 
Aug. 20, 1858........... 94,148,396 11,092,552 
Aug. 27, 1858............ 92,886,053 11,819,047 
Sept. 8, 1858........... 91,741,348 11,268,049 

Circulation. Deposits. 
CSTE TREO Ee $9,274,025 $57,550,567 
MM 05, azes- caho-aees 9,084,106 50,078,171 
ae nn airentte cual 9,510,465 60,994,568 
EE sn. ponn-vovnnnte 9,451,845 58,166,712 
li 9,114,636 56,317°718 
RRS 9,427,191 57,481,708 
Rel Oks. nals at. 9,554,294 57,502,970 


The coin on hand in banks and sub treasury is 
shown as follows : 


Sub treasury. Banks. Total. 
Aug, 6..... $8,406,000 $9,746,000 $18,152,000 
Sept. 3..... 9,148,372 11,268,049 20,411,421 


As compared with August 27, the result is as 
follows : 








Loans. Specie. 
ee rere $92,886,953 $11,319,047 
Sept.3............... 91,741,888 11,268,049 

Decrease....... .-» $645,615 Dec, $50,998 

Deposits. Circulation. 
BE Di obs 0059 crap some $57,431,808 $9,427,191 
CP Se05 ET 57,502,960 9,654,294 

Increase.... .... eee» $71,162 $127,108 





A comparison of receipts from two years to Aug- 
ust 1, 1852, and 1853, showing the general course 
of trade is as follows: 





1852. 1853. Dec. Inc. 
On up 
freight 
mdse.. $439,413 $508,469 $69,056 
Ondown 
do from 
other 
states. 758,377 730,420 $27,957 
On down 
freight 
from 
this 
state. 589,248 656,815 17,567 
$1,787,088 $1,795,704 $27,957 ee ,623 
‘. 
OG iio 65 sis'e Lhd A cose sees Sine ee eees $58,666 





Negotiations Abroad, 

The recent attempts to negotiate loans for rail- 
roads, in gross, in the London market, appear to 
have failed. We understand that Mr. Robb, who 
went out on account of the New Orleans, Jackson 
and Great Northern railroad, has just returned un- 
successful, and reports from other parties are not 
encouraging. ‘This want of success we have no 
doubt, is owing more to the unsettled state of the 
public mind in Enrope, and to the active demand 
for money in England, than to the quality of the 
securities offered. Perhaps Englishmen see it is 
better to order through reliable houses on thls 
side of the water, than to buy directly from the 
purchaser, and in /arge blocks. 

Whatever may be the cause it is certain that 
the investments made by English capitalists in 
this country have not been so judicious and suc- 
cessful as those made on continental account, and 
our enterprises consequently are not held in such 
favor in the former country as in France and Ger- 
many. The people of these countries have thor- 
oughly studied the physical condition of this coun- 
try ; its capacities and wants, the general course 
and direction of trade, the resources of the peo- 
ple, the instrumentality that railroads exert in de- 
veloping these resources, and the relations that our 
railroads bear to our material progress. They are 
as skilfull in deciding all the shades of difference 
in the value of a railroad security, as they are in 
determining the different grades of cotton or tobac- 
co. Foreseeing that the necessity for railroads in 
this country must secure their construction to an 











indefinite extent, they have gone into theseworks 
at apparentrisks, at times, for the purpose of mak- 
ing money out of a legitimate business, much pre- 
ferring to get hold of a bond when selling at 85, 
than to give par for the same article. 

The fact that first purchasers could get at 85 or 
90 what was worth par, was the great cause of the 
introduction of our securities into the continental 
markets. A solvent 7 per cent ten year bond of a 
railroad company, when its character becomes 
well known, is worth a handsome premium in any 
market. A purchaser therefore, who was satisfied 
that a bond offered at 85 was really worth par, or 
more, had every inducement to purchase, because 
he could sell at an advance, provided he could in- 
spire other people with his own convictions. He 
had every inducement to diffuse among his own 
correspondence or connections, the grounds that 
produced conviction in his own mind. As the first 
purchaser contented himself with a small profit. 
the second took the security, with similar inter- 
ested motives attached, so that the margin for 
profit was the premium that our people offered for 
the service of a large number of agents in maklng 
known our wants and our strength. The purcha- 
ser for investment was well satisfied in securing 
a seven per cent bond at 10 or 20 years at par. 
Every party to the transaction was equally so with 
his profits, and consequently well disposed to take 


- |up another security as soon as he had disposed of 


the first. By understanding how to buy, continen- 
tal purchasers have got our very best securities, 
and at rates that have given them a large profit, 
and the success of their investments have opened 
for us very large and constantly increasing de- 
mand from that quarter. 

On the other hand as a general rule, Englishmen 
who have invested in our roads, have not been led 
to do so from a conviction of their value, from a 
practical examination of the working of our roads, 
either as a system, or in detail. His own judg- 
ment had nothing to do with the matter. He buys 
because he is advised to do so by a banker, who 
wishes to sell the security offered. His interest is 
measured by the commission he gets, and his 
knowledge upon the subject by what his principal 
tells him. Thisis hkely to bea flattering story, as 
it is just as easy to tell a good as a bad ore, and 
vastly moreagreeable. ‘Trusting entirely to others, 
they would not examine the subject themselves, 
and both from habit education and from his men- 
tal charcteristics, the Englishmen know nothing 
of this country. Their most distinguished men, 
members of Parliament, or.in high official positions, 
on coming to this country, ask questions about us 
that would disgrace even aschool boy at home. 
Such ignorance to the inquisitive race of Yankees, 
is quite incredible. The result is just what might 
be expected. Buying without judgment, they 
have made no money, and are consequently in- 
disposed to push the business, The most con- 
siderable purchases they have made, have been of 
comparatively unsaleable stocks at very high 
prices, altogether too high to allow them to be 
worked off at aprofit. They could offer no in- 
ducement to second and third partiesto come in, 
consequently a large portion of what their Bank- 
ers and capitalists have taken, still stick in first 
hands. This fact is quite notorious in well in- 


formed circles on both sides of the water. To 





work off their loads the common method of fic- 















find a security quoted as active at rates 3 or 4 per 
cent. higher then it can be bought in this, or the 
London market, This fact is too well known to 
make it necessary for us to instance particular 
cases. 

Our English readers will certainly give us cre- 
dit for endeavoring to protect their interests. When 
necessary we have never omitted to suggest cau- 


tion. We have been well aware that to allow an - 


unsound security to be negotiated abroad, would 
only injure our people ten times as much as any 
body else. We have felt convinced too, that we 
were only iujuring ourselves by being enabled to 
borrow money for works that were not really 
needed, and for which a sufficient business did 
not exist to afford a lucrative support. We have 
been exceedingly desirous to see the subject of 
railroad construction in this country thoroughly 
understood in England. Properly invested in our 
roads, the surplus capital of that country could be 
made vastly useful to us, and profitable to parties 
investing. We regret that matters have not taken 
a more fortunate turn. The investments hitherto 
made, have not been of a character to encourage 
further negotiations. This is the fault of their 
people not of our own. We cannot be complained 
of, for being desirous of selling at a good price. 
It is for the purchaser to see that he does not pay 
too much. Contrasted with the continental, the 
English investments make but a poor figure, even 
comparing the market prices of the two at 
the present time, though the former were made at, 
at least, ten per cent lower rates. One class bought 
nderstandingly, the other without any understand- 


ing at all. But the English never make a good /for- 
eign investment. Just look at the history of them 
the world over, in proof. 





Cahaba Valley Railroad Company. 

The commissioners appointed by act of the le- 
gislature to carry out the preliminary step to the 
organization of this company, being notified that 
asum beyond that required to the capital stock 
thereof, had been subscribed , on due notice giv- 
en, the stockholders, met at Sulphur Springs, St. 
Clair county, the 8th August, 1853. 

On an election held pursuant to the charter for 
directors of said company, the following persons 
were elected: Benjamin F. Porter, John Oliver, 
George W. Ash, N. J. Morris, James Forman, J. I. 
Thomason, Thos. Johnston, Jas. J. Bothwell, and 
Alemeth Byers. 

Whereupon, said directors being called together, 
Dr. J. J. Bothwell was called to the chair, and 
Jno. I. Thomason appointed secretary, pro tem. 

Whereupon, an election was held for president 
of the company, and Alemeth Byers was unani- 
mously elected. 

John I. Thomason was then unanimously cho- 
Sen secretary of said company. 

Peyton Rowan was unanimously chosen treasu- 

rer, 

On motion of James Forman, 


Resolved, That the president be authorised to 
make a contract with James H. Oliver, or some 
other engineer, to make a preliminary survey of 
the Cahaba Valley Railroad. 


The president appointed James J. Bothwell, 
B. F. Porter and John I. Thomason, a committee 
tO consult with a like committee on the part of 
the Will’s Valley Railroad company, on the pro- 
Priety of the consolidation of the two companies, 


AMERICAN 








RAILRO 


company. ! 


Pacific Railroad. 

Estimates of Mr. Norris of the cost of construction 
of Locomotives, Cars, and personelle af the road 
and the net profits thereof. 
Estimate of cost for running a passenger train 

from St. Louis to San Francisco—say 200 passen- 

gers, distance 2,000 miles—the train consisting 





Four first class passenger cars.... .... ..++ $8,000 
Ce NO UE. on6 cascade BOON potgnnse 130 
One mail car...... dana sebeneknnaee 


One 21 ton engine andtender............. 8,500 
—the train to run at the average rate of twenty 
miles per hour, including stoppages, performing 
the whole distance of 2,000 miles in 100 hours. 
Thirteen locomotives will be required for this du- 
ty, each locomotive running 153 84-100 miles, 
which will be considered a day’s duty, with new 
sets of hands for each locomotive—the cars to run 
through. 


Wages of 13 engineers, 153 84-100 


WENO IS. Rie cadd ieccvbee atte $3 00 $39 00 

Wages of 18 firemen............. 150 19 50 

Conductors.......... 200 26 00 

a Baggage masters..... 1 26 16 25 

” Breakmen.... ...... 100 1300 
Wood for fuel and firing up 63 7-10 

CUED soon ngse.cche ss onteuticadh 200 127 40 
Oil for engine and tender 19 6-10 

BONO . «50:00 coine cs coccsecvjens 3.96; 2068 
Water used 60,000 gallons, 10 cents 

DOP Tino 6incss ctegnusd dates t 


Oil and grease for cars........... 
Repairs and renewal of engine and 
tender, 9c. per mile............ 
Repairs and refitting cars, 9c. per 
ean ane, canninboosnedinedes 
Hands at depot, and extra engines. 
Interest on first cost 10 engines and 
tenders, and 6 cais, allowing six 
days for a trip.... 1... sees coves 


7 00 
180 00 


180 00 
75 00 


145 80 
$860 15 

Now, $860 15 is the full cost of running a pas- 
senger train of 200 passengers, 2,000 miles, which 
includes every expense of motive power, with in- 
terest on cost of engine and cars. The sum of 9 
cents is nearly two cents per mile more than the 
average cost per mile for repairs of locomotives in 
the United States. The wages are high and the 
wood $2 per cord. 

Cost per passenger of 2000 miles is $4 30 or a 
small fraction over two mills per mile for each 
passenger. 

The revenue frum the road would be as follows, 
allowing only 400 passengers per day. This would 
give in a year 146,000 passengers at $60, $8,760,- 
000. Allow $50,000 per mile of road, equipped 
and ready for use—2,000 miles at $50,000 per 
mile, $100,000,000. 

Interest on cost of road, etc., at six 


es 


Wr GR ae daa cake 6sttneceacl $6,000,000 00 
Cost of running 730 trains per 
QUE cee. canna. x0 wrens pcengece-s4 627,969 50 
Total .... 1... see. see eee... $6,627,969 50 
Add superintendence and office ex- 
POMRIB. 200 vite idee ewer sous cadies 80,000 00 
ee Cee eee $6,657,969 50 
Revenue for 400 passengers daily for 
CO FGN ess ccs 002k bun sueasal 8,760,000 00 
Deduct interest on 
$100,000,000 00 $6,000,000 00 


Deduct cost of 
trains and super- 


intendence.... 657,969 50-6,657,969 50 





Revenue over and above 6 per cent.$2;102,031 50 
From this estimate the road would pay 8 1-10 
per cent on a capital of $100,000,000 for passen- 





gers alone. In all cases large allowances’ have 


_|the 


















estimate. The allowance of only four hundre 
passengers daily between the two points—St. Louis 
and San. Francisco—is a low estimate of travel. 
The revenue from freights, mails and gold, would 
swell the receipts to a much larger amount. And 
I have no hesitation in saying that the road if 
built will pay as well, if not better, thananyof the 
New York roads. 
Septimius Norris, 


Civil and Mechanical Engineer. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 19, 1858. 

Uses of our Railroads. 

Should the present demand for breadstuffs from 
Europe continue, our numerous railroads will ena- 
ble our people to supply that demand with much 
greater ease and promptness than at any previous 
period. Upto within a year or two, the wheat and 
corn from the interior found their way to the sea- 
board through the Erie canal, which was also 
reached through the canals in the interior of the 
country. These canals are closed about one-third 
of the year, placing an embargo upon all move- 
ment, particularly from the Mississippi Valley. 
Grain that was not brought to tide water during 
the season of navigation, remained in the hands 
of the farmer and in the interior, till the re-open- 
ing of navigation the next year. This suspension 
of movement in the winter had a tendency to 
crowd the canals in the fall and to carry up the 
rates of transportation to a high figure, and to de- 
prive the farmer and merchant of all advantage of 
any advance that was likely to take place during 
the winter months, all of which were felt to .be 
serious evils. 

The progress of ourr ailroads, hasto a very great 
extent, remedied these evils. We have now four 
lines of railroad extending to the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and as many more to the great lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. These channels of commerce 
independent of all the extremes of heat and cold, 
stand ready to pour the treasures of the inte- 
rior upon the seaboard, whenever ademand sblal 
exist. In addition, the principal grain growing 
districts in the interior are well supplied with rail- 
road accommodation, so that the entire product 
of these articles, may be made available to meet 
any emergency that may arise. This is a great 
point gained. Without railroads, a famine might 
exist in Europe or in portions of our own country, 
without our being able to relieve it from our over- 
flowing stores. Now it is hardly possible that a 
serious want of breadstuffs should be felt either in 
this country or Europe, so rapidly could our sur- 
plus be collected and forwarded to any given 
point. 

The crop of wheat and indian corn for the pre- 
sent year is fully up to our average one, through- 
out the country, and with a sufficient demand, the 
supply for exportation would be almost unlimited. 
Should these articles bear a good price for the 
next six months they will exert a favorable influ- 
ence upon our foreign and domestic commerce. 

The Europeans are already reaping a double 
benefit for the assistance they have afforded in 
the construction of our railroads. They have not 
only made most satisfactory investments, but they 
have enabled our people within a few years to 
nearly double their purchases of foreign merchan- 
dise. Witness the immense and steady increase 
in the amount of our imyportations. The progress 
of this country has done more to communicate a 











new impulse to the industrial interésts of the old 
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world than any one, and perhaps we may say than 
all other causes whatever. There are no people 
in the world who so universally indulge in the 
use of articles of comfort and luxury as our own, 
and none that have such abundant means for gra- 
tifving their tastes and wants. A capitalist of Eu- 
rope accomplishes a double object in sending his 
money to this country. A community among us 
very frequently undertake the construction of a 
railroad as a means of enlarging and improving 
their other interests. As commerce is cosmopo- 
litan, an Europeau has the same inducement 
as our own people to encourage our roads, 
This he must begin to see, and although we may 
not expect him to undertake work in this country 


with such objects in view, we may expect him to 
look upon his investments with great satisfaction, 
when he finds himself benefitted in more ways 
than one. 





Railroad Depots. 

The Evansville Journal makes some sensible 
remarks on the influence of the location of railroad 
depots upon real estate, which quite agree with all 
our own observations upon the same subject. 


The Journal says: “We have frequently noticed 
that in Western cities, and by no means excepting 
Evansville, an undue importance is attached to 
the location of Railroad depots. In the East, where 
experience has been the monitor, the difficulties 
in locating depots spring up from a directly opposite 
cause to those which arise here under similar cir- 
cumstances. There, these depots, with the terrible 
shrieking of locomotives, the eternal rumbling of 

‘cars, the noise and confusion of drays , hacks and 
omuibuses, and the frequent cursing and blas- 
phemy of the collected crowds of people , utterly 
unfit their neighborhoods for places of residence. 
Observation teaches us that there depots never 
create business around them or secure the erection 
of a number of business houses. What then is their 
value, that they bring serious difficulties among 
neighbors, in almost every town or small city, in 
which a depot is located? Probably the person 
or persons owning the property selected, are bene- 
fitted by its sale , but what good point or neigh- 
borhood in a city is especially benefitted by the 
location of a railroad depot in it; or what one is 
injured by the location of a depot at a distant place? 

Take the experience of those places in the West 
where there are old established railroad depots. 
What has the Little Miami Railroad depot done 
for that portion of Cincinnati in which it is located 2? 
Has it built a single house not used for its own 
purposes ? Has it not actually prevented that por- 
tion of the city from improving with the same ra- 
pidity of almost every partof its outskirts? And 
what has its C. H. and Dayton Railroad depot done 
for a directly opposite portion of the city 7—It has 
vacated dwelling houses, and lessened the value 
of property. It has almost ruined as a place of 
choice residence , one of the most beautiful streets 
of the city—and not a business house has it erected 
in its immediate neighborhood. A depot for this 
same road was established at the foot of Main 
street, Dayton. No person who can avoid it, will 
now live in that neighborhood. Rents have de- 
creased, and the only thing it has done, has been 
to build up a few dirty groggeries for the benefit 
of dry passengers, who cannot walk to more distant 
and respectable places. Several depots have been 
established in that vicinity , but property holders 
thereabouts have been injured. What have the 
railroad depots at Buffalo and Chicago done for 
the particular neigborhoods in which they are lo- 
cated ? They have been for years on the outskirts 
of those cities, yetthere are not much else than 
vacant lots around them. 

Thus we might contiaue, and prove that where 
one neighborhood has received essential improve- 
ment from the location of a depot in it, fifty hav 
actually had their prosperity retarded from the 





same cause, | . 





Railroads are, it is natural to presume, built for 
the benefit of the cities at which they terminate, 
as well as for the country they traverse. The lo- 
cation of depots in these cities, should be made 
with reference to the one thing alone; the point 
most convenient to the road for the general trans- 
action of its busiuess, where land can be procured 
with proper cheapness. This point must be the 
selection of which will most benefit the city, one it 
i3 that which will most benefit the road, and the 
one being benefitted in proportion to the other. 
If the location is fairly made and by the proper 
persons, all bickering should there after cease, 
and ‘he be considered a traitor to the interests of 
the city, who would wilfully throw obstacles in the 
way of the completion of the improvement, by 
agitating an unhealthy fever on the sulject of de- 
pot location , which must have the result to more 
or Jess injure the particular railroad enterprise.” 





Rate of Freights on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers. 

The owners of the steamboats running between 
Louisville and New Orleans, have agreed upon the 
following rate of charges for freights between the 
above cities. We publish the schedule as a mat- 
ter of general interest : 


Through Freight. 
25c per 100 lbs. for lb. freight. 
60c per bbl. for pork and beef. 
75c per tierce for pork and beef. 
55c per bbl. for lard. 
70c per tierce for lard. 
50c per bb! for flour or beans. 
75c per bbl for whiskey, oil or eggs. 
45c per bbl for apples, onions, potatoes, ete. 
15c per keg for lard. 
85c per 100 Ibs for stoves and light castings, 
boatmen accountable for breakage. 

25c per sack for corn. 

8c per bushel for oats. 
80c per 100 Ibs for bran. 
30¢ per 100 Ibs for hay. 

124c per bushel for wheat. 
5c per head for cabbage. 
Way Freight. 
30c per 100 Ibs for lb freight. 
70c per bbl for pork and beef. 
90c per tierce for pork and beef. 
65c per bbl for lard. 
85c per tierce for lard. 
60c per bbl for flour or beans. 
90c per bbl for whiskey, oil or eggs. 
50c per bbl for apples, onioas, potatoes, etc. 
20c per keg for lard. 
40c per 100 Ibs for stoves and light castings, 
boatmen accountable for breakage. 

80c per sack for corn. 
10c per bushel for oats. 
85¢ per 100 Ibs for bran. 
35c per 100 lbs for hay. 


25c per 100 lbs gross for tobacco and an addi- 
tional charge of 50c per hhd if taken from the top 
of bank or warehouse. 

Yy per ct. on all money packages, and in all ca- 
ses a receipt or bill of lading shall be signed for 
them, except in cases where money is sent to fill 
orders to be sent by return of boat. 

$5 per head for mules. 

75c per head for sheep. 

$6 per head for horses or cattle. 

$2 per head for calves. 

$3 per head for 2 year old calves. 

$4 50 per head for 8 year old calves. 

And all passengers with stock or freight of any 
description to be charged $15 passage in the cab- 
in, $6 on deck when fed, $3 if not fed, on deck ; 
and charge for extra feed in all cases. 

75c for hogs weighing 100 Ib and under. 

$1 50 for hogs weighing over 100 lbs. 

$4 per dozen for pigs in coops. 

75c per dozen for chickens and ducks. 

$1 50 per dozen for turkeys and geese, 





Pacific Railroad, 
We give below a characteristic letter of Col, 
Benton, giving an account of the explorations of 
his favorite route for a railroad to the Pacific, by 
Lieut. Beale. We have no doubt that numerous 
practicable routes exist for a railroad to ths Paci- 
fic, but we opine that something more than a mere 
reconnoissance of a traveller on horseback, is ne- 
cessary to determine the practicability of a route, 
or its suporiority above all others. 


Wasuineton, September 4, 18538. 


GENTLEMEN : I send you two letters just receiy- 
ed from Superintendent Beale and Mr. Harris 
Heap, and giving information of their having 
reached the Great Colorado of the West, and found 
the country good for a railway settlement all the 
way out to that river, which they reached in five 
days, after crossing the divorce line of the waters 
—divortia aquarum~—between the Atlantic and 
Pacific in the middle of that pass, Coo-cha-tope, 
which Fremont went to find, which Leroux said 
was there, and which Beale’s party has gone 
through. Itis not merely a pass but a valley be- 
tween two mountains, with a distinct name of its 
own, “‘Sa-wha-che Vatley,” some forty miles long, 
good for railroads and settlements and only want- 
ing the hand of man to make it a perfect garden; 
and this in addition to the Valley of Sun Luis, 
which connects with it. So that problem is solved 
at least so far as swmmer travel is concerned, and 
Fremont has gone out to solve it in winter. 


At the crossing of the Grand River fork of the 
Great Colorado they lost their arms, amunition 
and provision, by the upsetting of a pirogue on her 
fourth trip, and Bealesent back most of the party 
to the Taos settlements for supplies, he remaining 
with a Delaware Indian, a Mexican, and a lad 
from Chester, Pennsylvania, sheltered by a corral 
which they had built, 7. ¢. a strong pen to hold 
wild animals. He would lose two weeks by this 
accident, but he did not turn baci, and would 
have gone on without arms or provisions if he had 
felt himself at liberty to treat other people’s lives 
as he would his own. 

But the sending a party back had one good con- 
sequence; they were instructed into another pass 
“almost as good as Coo-cha-tope, and one day’s 
travel shorter, This pass is called ‘‘Carnero,” the 
Spanish word for sheep, or a ram; and in that 
pass they met hospitable Utah Indians, who gave 
them a mule load of dried Buffalo meat. It is 
Buffalo grazing ground, which proves it a good 
country. Still varying his route, Mr. Heap would 
return through the pass that Williams was aiming 
at, when he buried Col. Fremont in the snows of 
the Sierra San Juan, this route being still shorter 
than the Carnero but not so good. So that in con- 
sequence of this balk at the river, Beale’s party 
will cross the Rocky Mountains at tArce different 
places at the head of the Del Norte. 


The Coo-cha-tope Pass was ascertained to bea 
primeval Buffalo route, and the only one which 
they now travel in going from the Del Norte to 
the Great Colorado waters ; a fact which has two 
values with me: first, as being a proof that it is 
the best route, the buffalo having an instinct at 
finding his way more unerring than the science of 
the schools, which always leads him the nearest 
and best route when he wishes to travel from one 
country to another; secondly, as being a proof 
that it is a good country, with grass and water and 
shade, the said buffalo having another instinct 
which makes him eschew the countries in which it 
requires science to make the grass grow, and well 
diggers to get water. He hates a desert aud nev- 
er goes to it. 

It was the season of high waters when Beale 
went out, which are periodical and made by the 
melting of the snows on the Wah-satch and on the 
Rocky Mountains. The streams commence swell- 
ing at the vernal equinox and continue till the 
summer solstice, when they subside and are a 
fordable except the Upper Colorado, called Green 
river, 
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only debatable ground on the Central Route 

The whole route has now been seen, (for Fremont 
knows the Grand River, aud all beyond,) and the 
passes traversed ; and all found to be good for 
roads and settlements, and inviting the hand of 
the farmer to improve it. Nothing is now want- 
ing but the winter exploration, which Fremont 
has set out to give. Heis not afraid of snows in 
the mountains where there are valleys, and pass- 
ess, and woods. He has stood upon a mountain in 
a killing snow-storm and looked down into a val- 
ley some thousands of feet below where the sun 
was shining, green grass covering the ground, and 
the surface of the water free from ice, and named 
one of those places in the dead of winter ‘‘Sum- 
mer Lake.” He has stood in a valley looking at a 
snow-storm raging in mountains over head, 
while the mules were feeding at their ease round 
hiscamp. He has been safe in his camp in a 
grove of wood during a snow-storm which killed 
all animals on the prairies ; witnessed the loss of 
about a thousand head of Government oxen re- 
turning from New-Mexico in 1848, while he, in 
the same snow-storm, sheltered by woods, lost 
not ananimal, and his men amused themselves in 
hunting and killing buffaloes. He is not afraid of 
snows Where there are passes, valley or wood ; 
and means to stand in the most elevated of these 
passes on the Central route in January next He 
will have with him Indians and mountain men 
who are no more afraid of snow than himself. 


Besides the letters from Beale and Heap, I have 
one from Mr. James H. Quinn, of Taos, by the 


‘same mail, in which he says; ‘‘ Mr. Leroux and 


myself, and others, go up the Rio Grande next 
“week (letter dated July 29th) te examine the 
“ different passes between the Arkansas River and 
“the Coo-cha-tope branch of the Grand River 
“ fork of the Great Colorado, and will send you a 
“report of our exploration. Carson has gone to 
“California, and we expect him back soon. 
“Should he come I will get his report upon the 
“route laid down in your letter to the people of 
“Missouri.” Another letter says: ‘Let Fremont 
“come. We will go with him.” Thus, there are 
Many passes, some not yet seen by our mountain 
men, in that quarter. The Utah Indians say there 
are five through the Sierra Blanca alone, proving 
Fremont’s theory, that the mountains in that re- 
gion are not continuous ranges, but detached 
blocks on a table land of six or seven thousand 
feet high, between which blocks the first topogra- 
phical engineers, the old buffalo buils, lay out 
their roads. 


Respectfully, yours, THomas H. Benton. 





Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

The Board of Directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, have adopted aresolution of lay- 
ing double track from Piermont to Baltimore, 
two hundred and six wiles—and authorized the 
President to negotiate for a loan to effect. this ob- 
ject. The matter was ably discussed before the 
Board, and its importance to the business of the 
road and the trade of the city, was most forcibly 
and conclusively demonstrated by the President. 

The proposition from the Union line of steam- 
boats, which we noticed yesterday, did not come 
formally before the Board, in the way we stated ; 
but another looking to a more complete identifi- 
cation of the interests of the steamboat line with 
the railroad, was brought forward. It was an ap- 
Dlication for the Railroad Company to guarantee 
the Unionline eight hundred dollars a day for 
passengers and freight westward, on every day 
that the boats belonging to it shall run, so as to 
Secure them against loss from trips eastward. 
The subject engaged an earnest debate in the 


Deere, and was then rejected by a majority of 
— votes. We have not heard what were the 


b suments used for or against the proposition ; 
pen we hope that it will not, in any way inter- 
ere with the good understanding between the 


parties, or lead to any separation of their inter- 
etts.—Balt Patriot 


Ship Canal around t 

The company chartered at the recent sessoin 
of the Legislature to construct a ship canal in this 
state around the Falls of Niagara has been organ- 
ized by the choice of the following partes as direc- 
tors. 

William A. Bird, James L. Barton and Dean 
Richmond, of Buffalo; Benjamin Pringle and He. 
man J. Redfield, of Batavia; Calvin Hotchkiss and 
James Van Cleve, of Lewiston; Nathan Dayton, 
of Lockport; Luther Wilson; Simeon Draper, of 
New-York: Freeman Clark and John Fisk, of Ro- 
chester; E. G. Merrick, of Clayton; George Law, 
of New-York; and Martin B. Scott, of Cleveland. 

The following report and resolution was adopted 
in the meeting of the corporation. 


The Committee appointed to recommend mea- 
sures to be acted upon by this meeting, beg leave 
to report that they have considered the matter 
submitted to them, and that in their opinion it is 
advisable that the friends of the different routes 
for the proposed Ship Canal, be requested to pre- 
sent the claims and advantages of their respective 
routes; that all the friends of the measure should 
cordially and earnestly unite in presenting its vast 
importance to the country, and in securing aid and 
influence for its flnal consummation. And that, for 
the purpose of concentrating and duly directing 
the efforts of its friends, a preliminary Executive 
Committee of thirteen be appointed by this mee- 
ting to take all such measures as they may deem 
necessary and proper to promote the objects and 
secure the great ands in view. 

For the attainment of these objects the Committce 
recommend tine adoption of the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved , That Simeon Draper, Sandford E. 
Church, Dean Richmond, George Law, E. G. 
Merrick, George W. Holley , John Fisk, Delos De 
Wolf, Thomas Kempshall, Martin B. Scott, James 
Van Cleve. Calvin Hotchkiss, and Luther Wilson, 
be appointed an Executive and Managing Com- 
mittee, with plenary powers, to promote this great 
undertaking to its completion, and that their pow- 
ers be continued until the Company shall have 
been organized under its charter. 





European and North American Railway. 

The ceremony of breaking ground on the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway, at St. John on 
the 14th of September, will be the most imposing 
affair of the kind that has taken place in that 
country. Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Betts, are to be present, with the official person- 
ages of all British North America, and full delega- 
tions from the United States. 

The Quebec and Richmond road is going for- 
ward with great despatch, and Quebec will be 
united with Portland within a twelvemonth. 

Fare to Baltimore from Philade!pia. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad Company give notice, that they will be 
prepared, on and after Monday the 15th inst, to 
issue through tickets from Richmond to Baltimore 
for $6, aud to Philadelphia for $8. The traveler 
can now overcome the distance between New 
York in 20 hours, and a cost of $10, and not ex- 
ceeding #11, (the difference depending on which 
of the trains are taken at Philadelphia)—low 
enough, certainly, when reference is had to the 
speed, comfort, and convenience which a.tend the 
trip. 

The present rates of this road are, we believe, 
as follows : 


From Richmond to Fredericksburg.... .. ..$2 50 





From Fredericksburg to Washington.... .. 3 00 
From Washington to Baltimore........... 1 20 
From Baltimore to Philadelphia.......... 3 00 





$9 70 
The fare from Philadelphia to Washington, will 





main we presume, as at present $5 60, 








~ “Ohio and Iilinois. 

The correspondence of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser speaks as follows of some of the new 
lines in these states. 


The Toledo and Illinois, and Lake Erie, Wabash 
and St. Louis Railroads, will form acontinonus line 
trom Toledo to Dansville, Ill., at which point the 
‘ine intersects a direct line of roads leading 
to Alton and St. Louis. The road from Toledo 
to Dansville passes though the valleys of the Mau- 
mee and Wabash rivers, touching every important 
point on both rivers, and will be at least 50 miles 
nearer St. Louis than the route via Laporte and 
Joliet, and about 100 miles nearer Buffalo than the 
route via Cincinnati. The contractors are at work 
on every division of this road, and its completion 
will be announced within 18 months. In a distance 
of 245 miles, being the length of the road from 
Toledo to Dansville the deflection from an air line 
is less than five miles; while from Dansville to St. 
Louis, a distance of 175 miles, a direct line will be 
obtained. On the completion of this line of roads, 
passengers can leave St. Louis in the morning, and 
be landed at Tuledo in the evening in time to take 
the eastern cars or boats for Buffalo, thus enabling 
them to reach Buffalo in 24 hours from St. Louis. 
Chis will be a “cut off worthy of note by all 
western travelers; while in addition to its direct- 
ness, the line will have the great advantage of 
connecting the most enterprising inland towns of 
the West, (Fort Wayne, Peru, Logansport, La 
Fayette, Attica, &c., &c.,) with Lake Erie and its 
dourishing cities, not omitting Tonawanda. 

At Dansville, the Lake Erie, Wabash and St. 
Louis railroad will connect with a line of railroads 
running almost due west to St. Josephs, Missouri, 
a distance of about 475 miles, passing through the 
richest parts of Lilinois and Missouri. Of this line, 
a portion is already constructed, and I am assured 
the residue will be completed in eighteen months. 
Another important tributary to this line of roads 
is a railroad now projected from La Fayette, Ia., 
throngh Bloomington, Pekin, &c., lil., to Keokuk, 
Lowa, 245 miles. Over a million of dollars have 
been subscribed to the capital stock of this Com- 
papy on the line of the road, and the indications 
are favorable to its early construction. When com- 
pleted , this road will bring to the Wabash Valley 
line the business of Southern Iowa, particularly that 
of the Des Moines valley, and that of Central Illi- 
nois , which now has no direct outlet by railroad. 





The,|Car Wheel Patent Suit. 

The Cooperstown Journal of Friday last makes 
the following mention of this suit, which was 
before the U. 8. Circuit Court during the last 
week in July : 

Lhe suit alluded to last week of Ross Wynans 
against Eaton and Gilbert, now perding before 
Judge Nelson, is one of the most important patent 
suits ever tried in this country, involving interests | 
private and public, of great magnitude. Wynans 
applies for an injunction to prevent defendant 
from manufactnring the common eight wheel cars. 
Wynans claims to have invented and did patent it, 
in 1834, which patent was extended in 1848. His 
first demands against manufacturers were made, 
we are informed. about 1847, such demands, 
however, were made against several railroad 
companies previous to that time. The leading 
points of defence are, want of novelty and origi- 
nality—the principle contained in the eight wheel- 
ed cars it is maintained, having been patented in 
England in 1812 and was known and published 
in 1825, by Tredgold ; and that its principles are 
co-extensive with the railroads of this country. 
Second its apparent abandonment in suffering the 
principle claimed to go into general use. Gov. 
Seward is retained by the Central line of Railroads 
against whom suits are now pending, for the use 





of eight wheel cars. 
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Harrisb 

The annual meeting ot the stockholders of the 
Harrisburg Railroad Company was held at the of- 
fice of the company , in Philadelphia, a few days 
since. The president submitted a report of the 
business of the road for the past year. The income 
of the road for the fiscal year ending on the 31st 
ult., is $263,278, being an increase over receipts of 
the previous year of $63,028. Included in the re- 
¢ :ipts is an item of $17,000 from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, earned and due in 1852. The 
profit, after the expenses and paying interest on 
the funded debt, is $107,302 equal to about 1 3 per 
cent. The whole number of passengers carried is 
128,719 being an increase over last year, of 19,060. 
The receipts from passengers are $126,288 being 
an increase over the receipts of last year of $5 769. 
The receipts from freight are $126,280, being an 
an increase of $58,198. The current expenses of 
the year are $117,305 against $92,316 last year. 
The road is reported in good order, and its man- 
gement, with some felicity, pride themselves on the 
fact that, for ten years, it has been exempt from 
any serious accident. The law passed at the last 
session of the legislature, authorizing the company 
to enlarge the bed of their road, to make a loan 
of a miliion of dollars to meet the payment of loans 
falling due in 1853, and to enable the company to 
lay down a second track, has been accepted at a 
special meeting, the bonds prepared, some of which 
have already been exchanged, and others are ready 
whenever holders shall desire to make the ex- 
change. 





Great Westcrn R. R. of Canada. 

The editor of the Detroit Tribune has been over 
a portion of the line of this road and gives the 
following account, of the condition progress os this 
work. 

The length of the Great Western Railroad is two 
hundred and eighty miles. It is as near an air-line 
as it could well be made,—several sections upon it- 
being perfectly straight, varying in length from 
sixteen to fifty miles. No pains or expense has 
been spared to make it substantial in every re- 
spect. Our Canada friends even flatter themselves 
and assure us that as whole and for its length , it 
will be the best railroad on the American continent. 

The most gratifying result of our trip, is the as- 
surance that the entire road from Windsor to Nia- 
gara., and all the equipments, will be completed and 
ready for regular through trains on the first day 
of January next. The western section is to be done 
by the 15th of the present month , when the con- 
tractor, now working from Chatham west, willcom- 
mence work eastward also. The deep cut and heavy 
work east of Hamilton, the contractor assure us 
will be ready, and the track laid on the whole line 
by the 20th of December, so that all the running 
machinery of the road can be disposed of and every 
arrangement complete for uninterrupted travel from 
January 1, 1854. The new wire bridge across the 
Niagara river is already in a good state of progress. 
It is to be built over the present bridge,—that hav- 
ing been designed and constructed, we are infor- 
med as a platform merely to facilitate the construc- 
tion of the principai crossing. 





Ciucinnati Union and Fort Wayne Rail- 
road. 


The grading of the entire line of this road was 
let by the Directors, at Union, on the first day of 
September instant, at very favorable rates. 
Twenty miles at each end are to be completed by 
the first day of September next, and the balance 
by the first day of March 1855. This will enable 
the company to lay down the iron from Union to 
Portland, at the south end, and from Fort Wayne 
to Decatur, at the north end, in the fall of 1854, 
and on the remainder of the line in the spring of 
18565. 

The Company have recently sold some of their 
first bonds at par. These bonds are based on the 
jand subscriptions to the Company, at their cash 








ed very good security for the money, as they will 
be much enhanced in value by the construction 


of the road. 





Railroads in Wisconsin. 

A contract has been concluded which insures 
the early completion of the Milwankie and Miss- 
issippi Road to Prarie du Chien. The La Crosse 
road is under contract, to Portage on the Wis- 
consin river ; the Watertown road is being push- 
ed forward toward completion, and the Milwaukie, 
Fond du Lac and Green Bay road, (which in con- 
nection with the Lake Shoreroad, will furnish the 
most direct route from Chicago to the North) has 
concluded a contract with the LaCrosse company, 
by which the latter company agree to use twenty 
miles of the Milwaukie end of the Fond du Lac 
road, paying therefor eight per cent on the entire 
cost, thus insuring to the company an income of 
about forty thousand dollars per annum. They 
have purchased a sufficient quantity of rails to lay 
thirty-seven miles of road, and on the fifth inst., 
one month from the date of their organization, a 
contract was signed for the construction and 
equipment of the entir: road from Milwaukie to 
Oshkosh, a distance of eighty miles, to be com- 
pleted by the first of January. 

Considering the present price of iron, the con- 
tract is a favorable one, being twenty thousand 
five hundred dollars per mile for full equipmerts 
of the best character, and rails fifty-eight pounds 
to the lineal yard—the road to be constructed 
in a manner equal to the best Eastern Roads- 





New Arrangements for the New York and 
Baltimore Travel, 


The Philadelphia Ledger states that the South- 
wark Railroad Company have unanimously resolv- 
ed to lease their road to the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad Company for the 
term of fifteen years. The terms are that the 
lesseesshall pay 9 per cent. per annum on the part 
value of the stock, or the whole cost of the road 
after it has been put in order. An instalment of 
$4 or $5 per share will be called for by the South- 
wark company, and a new track immediately laid 
connecting the Baltimore depot at Broad and 
Primejstreets with the property on Washington 
street wharf, lately purchased by Messrs. Merser 
& Pechin. A depot will be built there by the 
Baltimore Raiload Company, and when the 
arrangements are completed passengers and 
freight going through from New York to Balti- 
more, or vice versa, will be transferred by means 
of a steamboat from ene road to the other with- 
out the delay occasioned by the present mode of 
transportation. 


Pan Handle Railroad. 

We understand that the Circuit Court of Brooke 
county (which adjourned this morning,) has 
granted a rule, on motion of the attorney for the 
commonwealth in that county, against the parties 
engaged in attempting to construct the Pittsburg 
and Steubenville Railroad across the “ Pan Han- 
dle” of Virginia. The rule requires the parties 
to show cause why a criminal information shall 
not be filed against them by the attorney for the 
commonwealth, for illegally engaging in the con- 
construction of the work for the benefit of a 
railroad corporation of the State of Pennsylvania, 
to which the Legislature of this State has denied 
the privilege of constructing it.— Wheeling Argus, 





A meeting was held Aug. 9th, at Rising Sun, for 
the purpose of organizing a company to build a 
railroad from New Albany to Cincinnati. Articles 
of association were reported and adopted, and Di- 
rectors chosen. 

E. Case, of Switzerland county, was President 
of the meeting, and M. Gregg, of New Albany, 
Vice President. The following named gentlemen 
were chosen directors, viz : 

Floyd County—James Montgomery, Thomas 
L. Smith, John B. Winstandly, John 8. Davis. 

Switzerland County—U. P. Schenck, F. L. Gri- 
sard, J. McCutcheon, Eliphalet Case. 

Ohio County—A. C. Pepper, H. T. Williams, D. 
G. Rabb, John C. Miller. 

Dearborn County—Daniel 8. Major. 





Marietta anid Cincinnati Ratiroad. 

We learn that at a meeting of the Shareholders, 
held at Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 17th inst, the 
following gentlemen were elected to serve as 
Directors for the ensuing year: W. P. Cutler, 
John Mills, Douglas Putnam, Noah L. Wilson, 
Beman Gates, John 0. Cram, Wm. 8. Nye, John 
Maderia, M. Scott Cook, Francis Campbell, 
Abraham Heigher, A. B. Walker, Hugh Smart ; 
and ata meeting of the Directors, Wm. P. Cut- 
ler, Esq., was re-elected President; Col. John 
Maderia, Treasurer ; and. W. Ely, Secretary. 





Loan and Iron for the Oakland and Ottawa 
ailroad. 


We learn from the Petroit Tribune that: The 
agent of the Oakland and Ottawa Railroad Com- 
pany has recently returned from Europe , having 
been entirely successful in effecting a contract for 
as wluch of the Iron as the Company desired to 
procure at the present, and in negotiating a loan 
of $3,000,000 on favorable terms. He has contrac- 
ted for 6000 tons of Iron, at $46 50 per ton, one 
third to be paid in the bonds of the Company, and 
two thirds in cash. The conditions of the loan are 
two thirds of the amouut, ($2,000,000) in the 
Company’s bonds, and one third, or $1,000,000, in 
the stock of the Road. The balance of the Iron 
required for completing the whole line, could have 
been contracted for at the same rate, and upon the 
same terms had the Company desired it at the pre- 
sent time. The loan was negotiated with the same 
parties as the loan for the Great Western Road. 

The Bonds are to be taken at par, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, and the Iron is to be delivered im- 
mediately. These are much more favorable terms 
than the most sanguine friends of the enterprize 
could have hoped. 





Central Ohio Railroad Stock. 

Five hundred shares of the stock of this Railroad 
were sold in front of the Court House on Wednes- 
day the 3d ult., by C. W. Spaulding, Auctioneer. 
It was bought up readily at 94 and 95 cents on the 
dollar, only a few shares selling for the lowest 
price named. 

The stockholders of the Central Ohio Road, at 
the election for Directors, on Tuesday, voted on the 
question of subscribing one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of stock to the Cincinnatti, Wilmington and 
Zanesville Road, and by an almost unanimous yote 
determined to subscribe that amount. This, we 
haveno doubt, will facilitate the completion of that 
road, and will prove to be a discreet and good in- 
vestment.—Zanesvelle Cour. 





New York Central Railroad. 

We learn from the Albany Journal that th> 
Central Railroad Company have commenced clear- 
ing away to find space for the new machine shops, 
locomotive house, &c. and the foundation will 
soon be laid for the most magnificent Passenger 
Depot in the Union, 
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The State Sertinel of the 15th ult. contains the 
following in relation to the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Straight Line Railroad : 

We learn that the Board of Directors of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis, and Cleveland Straight 
Line Railroad Company, at their session last Week 
in this city, so far modified their by-laws as to 
take land lying within ten miles of the line of the 
road, and within six miles of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, south of Terre Haute. Stock was 
also ordered to be taken, conditioned upon the 
location of the Road, on each side of the White 
river, from Indianapolis to Newberry, and upon 
the completing lines South of Newberry. The 
Board also directed the proposals to be received 
subject to the action of the Board at the next 
session, for the construction of the road from In- 
dianapolis to Evansville, as appears by the notice 
of the President and Vice President in our adver- 
tising columns. Cash stock was made payable in 
instalments not exceeding ten per cent, every 
ninety days. James Greene, late of Evansville, 
was unanimously elected Secretary of the Com- 


any. 

The Board then adjourned to meet on the 11th 
of October, when the road is to be permanently 
located from Evansville to Union. and let from 
Indianapolis to Evansville.--The stock prospect 
is highly encouraging to the Company, and it is 
anticipated that the next sixty days will increase 
it largely. 

Freight of Coal from Nova Scotia, 

The Eastern Chronicle says a larger amount of 
coal has been shipped from Nova Scotia the pres- 
ent season, up to this date, than has been in the 
corresponding portion of any season for some years 
past.—Freights have ranged higher than for the 
previous two years, and vessels engaged in the 
trade have been doing a profitable business. 
Freights are at present as follows: 

For Boston (below Bridges,) per chaldron $2 75. 
New York, per chaldron, $4 Mines measure. 


Providence, do $3 25, custom house measure. 
Newburyport, do $275, to $3 do do 
Portsmouth, do $2 65, to $2 70 do do 


Philadelphia, per ton, $2 50, on $3 p. ch. do 

There are at present about 50 vessels in port, 
all of which were chartered previous to, or imme- 
diately on their arrival. The above rates are some- 
what higher than were given during the months 
of June and July, and there is prospect of a still 
further rise from the increasing demand for coal 
and the comparative scarcity of vessels. 











LITHOGRAPHY. 
UBLISHERS, Civil Er gineers, and otbery re 
phs, plain or in can depend en the 


quiring Lith colors, 
high fhish of their esigns, along with prom and dispatch. 
DAVI CHILLAS, 





50 South 3rd Street. 
May Ist, 1858. Philadelphia. 
BRANDS’ LIQUID, 


FOR DISSOLVING AND PREVENTING 


INCRUSTATIONS IN STEAM BOILERS, 
8 acknowledged by all who have used it, to be the best pre- 
* Ventive ever introduced to the notice of the public, It is not 
us to the Boilers, even if used in large quantities, and is 
on M general use in a great part of Europe, on Railroads and 
tensabonte, and for Stationary Boilers, 
tubes the use of this liquid, old incrusted boilers, and principally 
aan boilers, which from their construction are in general very 
ed = and in some cases impossible to be cleaned, may be fre- 
it ky ‘Om incrustation in a few days, and by the continued use of 
it Kept entirely free from any future accumulation, thereby in- 
—— the generation of steam, reducing the consumption of 
™, diminishing the danger of explosions. 
ite of roprietors of Brands’ Liquid are so confident of the mer- 
wine this invention, that they offer one barrel gratis to parties 
bs to make a trial, and to be paid for only in case of suc- 


Directions for the use of Brands’ Li i 
quid, with testimouials, to- 
with full particulars, may be obtained from the Agents, 

Messrs. BOURRY & ROEDER, 
Consulting ard Mechanical 


Enginee 
Aug. 10, 1853, 333 Broadway, N.Y. 
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N. York and nan. Haven 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


ad Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. ie 





TRAINS FROM NEW YORK, TRAINS TO NEW YORK, 
7 A. M.—Ace i 5.80 A.M.—Special, from Port 
New Haven, Chester. — 
8 A. M.—Express for Boston,|5.00 A.M.—Commutation from 
stopping at New Haven. 
ford and B 6.15 A.M.—Accommodation fm 
New Haven. 


port, 
9,10 A.M.—Special for Port|8.15 A.M.—A: 
hester. New Haven. 
‘11.30 A.M.—Accommodation for! 9.35 1 from New 
ven, 


New Haven. Stopping at 

3°00 P.M.—Express for New Nor- 
Haven, stopping at walk and Stamford, 

Stamford, Norwalk/1:07 P.M.—Boston Express, 

i rt. stopping at Bridge 


and Bridgepo: 

4.00 P.M.—Accommouation for! 
New Haven. Stamford. 

5.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,|4.00 oad. from Port 


stopping at N. Ha- r. 
ven. 4,00 P.M.—Accommodation fm 
5.35 P.M.—Commutation for N. 





New Haven, 
Haven |9.30 P.M.—Boston Express, 
6.30 P.M.—Special for Port) stopping at Bridge- 
Chester. | port, Norwalk and 
Stamford. 


GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
_ New Haven, May, 1853. 


IXTY MILES DISTANCE SAVED!—ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
AND A HALF-HOURS TO CHICAGO. 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD LINE, carrying the 
Great Western U..8 Through Mail—FOR CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, RACINE KENOSHA, and all 
Ports on Lake Michigan.—Through from Butlalo to Monroe IN 
FOURTEEN HOURS WITHOUT LANDING. 

The following magnificent and unequalled steamers from the 
line betweea Buffalo and Monroe : 

EMPIRE STATE. J. Witson, Commander, leaves Buffalo 
Mondays and. Thursdays. 

SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, A. D. Perkins, Commander, 
leaves Butfalo Tuesdays and Fridays. 

NORTHERN INDIANA, I. T. PHeatt, Commander, leaves 
Buttalo Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

One of the above splendid steamers will leave the Michigan 
Southern Railroad Line Dock, at 9 o’clock, P. M. every day, 
(except Sundays) and run direct through to Monroe without 
landing, in 14 hours, avhere the Lightning Express Train will be 
in waiting to take passengers direct to Chicago in 8 hours ; ar- 
riving next evening after leaving Buffalo. 

THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD. 
runs in connection with this line, forming the only continuous line 
of Railroad to Chicago and the Illinois River. 

For Through Tickets, by New-York and Erie and Buffalo and 
New-York City Railroad via Buffalo, or by the People’s Line of 
Steamboats, Hudson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 


ply to 
JOHN F. PORTER, Agent, 
No. 193 Broadway, comer Dey-st., N. Y. 


REAT WESTERN MAIL LINE.--SIXTY 
MILES DISTANCE SAVED, by taking the MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN INDIANA RAILROAD.— 
Through tickets for Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Racine, Ken- 
osha, Waukegan, and Sheboygen, by New York and Erie Rail- 
road via Dunkirk, and Buffalo and New York Qity Railroad ; 
People’s Line of Steamboats, Hudson River via Buf. 
falo, connecting at Buffalo with the splendid steamers EMPIRE 
STATE, J. Witson, Commander, Mondays and, Thursdays ; 
SOUTHERN MICH.GAN, D. Perkins, Commander, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays; NORTHERN INDIANA, I. T. Pueatt, 
Commander, Tuesdays and Fridays ; leaving B every eve- 
ning (Sundays excepted.) These steamers are low pressure, 
buillt expressly for the Lake trade, and for finish, speed, strength 
and safety, have no superiors anywhere, 
The connections with the Express Trains at Toledo and Mon- 
roe, for Chicago and St. Louis, are perfect, and can be relied 


upon. 
Forty hours from New York to Chicago, Time and money 
saved by taking this Line. 

Passengers preferring it, can take the Lake Shore Railroad. to 
Toledo, the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad 
to Chicago, thence by the Rock Island Railroad to La Salle, 
forming the only continuous line of Railroad to the Illinois river. 
For through tickets or freight apply to 

JOHN F. PORTER, Agent, 193 Broadway, cor, Dey st. 


new York and Erie R, R. 


PASSENGER TRAINS t 
po leave Pier foot of Duane street, Le 


as follows, viz :— 

Day Express, at 6 a. m, for Buffalo direct, over the N. Y. 
and E. R. R., and the Buffalo and N. York Qity R. R., without 
change of baggage or cars ; and also for Dunkirk. 

MaiL, at 8 a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and all intermediate 
stations. Passengers by this train will temain over night at any 
station between Susquehanna and Corning, and proceed the next 
morning. 

ACCOMMODATION, at 12)4 p.m, for Delaware and all interme- 
diate stations. . . 

Way, at 34 p.m. for Delaware and all int diate stati 

NigaT Express, at 6 p. m. for Dunkirk and Bufialo, 

Emigrant, at 7 p.m. for Dunkirk and all intermediate stations, 
; -—* Sundays only one Express Train—at 6 p.m, 


Trains connect at Dunkirk with the Lake Shore 
Railroad A oa nore es Chicago, and at Buffalo 
with first class splendid steamers 
do, Detroit and. Chicago. 














r Cleveland, , Tole- 
CHAS. MINOT, Sup't, 
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Railroad Iren. 
ry ne yg foe ny about 57 Ibs. per yard, 
2809 of Guest & Co’s make (GL), shortly quandsa 
this forsaleby BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
Sept. 7. Broadway, New York. 


Railroad Iron. ots 


HE Subscribers are at all times prepared to enter into con- 
tracts for Railroad Iron, of Messrs. Guest & Co., or other 
leading turers’ make, delivered free on board vessels in 


manufac’ 
England or in this 2 
gi BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
Sept. 7. 90 Broadway, New York. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Rooms 22, 24, 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York. 


Epwarp W. SERRELL, 
SaMUEL McELRoy. 


India-Rubber Railroad Car 
Springs, etc. 
HE UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hay- 

A ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturing and fur- 
nishing to Railroad Companies, and Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRINGS of the best quality, on the most favorable terms. 

Also, McMullen’s superior WHITE HOSE, not only for 
Railroads, but all other purposes, and of any size or thickness 
required. - Ofice No. 25 Cliff stree 

Aug. 10,1853. 3m pire 2 


New York. 
Drawing. 


B BLANDOWSKI, Topographical and Orna- 
e mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 
accurately drawn, enlaiged or reduced from notes 
or copies. Ornamental designs for decorations,fur- 
niture, fences and ornamental foundry work. Ar- 
chitectural designs. Drawings from nature care- 
fully prepared. 

Rererences, Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
neous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, New York. Also H. V. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce 
street New York. 


IMEON DRAPER, 46 Pine st., offers for sale 

a variety of Railroad Bonds and Stocks ; also, 
State, City, Town and Country Bonds, among 
which are : 

State of Pennsylvania 5 per cent. coupon Bonds, 
$1,000 each, coupons payable Feb.1 and Aug. 
1, in Philadelphia, mature 1877. ’ 

State of Georgia 7 per cent. coupon Bonds, 
$500 each, coupons payable Jan. 1 and July 1, in 
Savannah, mature 1861. 

State of Wisconsin 12 per cent. coupon Script, 
for improvement of Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, 
whole issue $75,000, coupon payable Jan. 1, in 
New York, mature 1862. 

State of New York 5 per cent. Canal Certifi- 
cates, interest payable in New York. 

City of Troy, N. Y., 6 per cent. Bonds, whole 
issue $500,000, Bonds $1,000 each, coupons pay- 
able Jan. 1 and July 1, in New York. mature 
1867 and 1872. 

City of Newburg 6 per cent. Bonds, whole issue 
$100,009 coupons payable March 1 and Sept. 1, in 
New York, mature 1878. 

City of Racine, Wis., 7 per cent. Bonds, whole 
issue $300,000 bonds. $500 and $1,000 each, 
guaranteed by the R. J. and Mississippi Railroad. 
and convertible into its stock, coupons payable 
Jan 1 and Jnly 1, in New York mature 1872. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds of 
the Buffalo, Corning and New York Railroad, 
whole issue $550,000, coupons payable in New 
York, April land Oct, 1, mature 1867. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds 
| the Western Vermont Railroad, whole issue $400, - 
000. cupons payable in New York Jan 1 and July 
1, mature 1861-71. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds 
of the Columbus, Piqua and Indiana Railroad, 
whole issue of $600,000, coupons payable in New 
York Jan. 1 and July 1, mature 1862. 

First Mestage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds of 
the Missi iP and Rock River Junction, whole 
issue $400,000, coupons payale in New York Jan 1 
and July 1, 1863, 








CHARLES B. STUART, 
DANIEL Marsu, 
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First Mortgage 
the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, whole 
issue $600,000, coupons payable in New York Jan. 
1 and July 1, 1802. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Corning and 
Blossburg Railroad, whole issue $150,000, coupons 
payable in New York May Land Novy, 1. mature 
1878. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Toledo, Now- 
walk and Cleveland, whole issue $525,000 coupons 
pay’ ble in New York Feb. land Aug. 1, mature 
1863. - 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Mansfield and 
Sandusky, whole issue $730,000, coupons payable 
in New York Jan.1 and July 1, mature 1860. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds Vermont 
Valley, whole issue $386,000, coupons payable in 
New York April 1, Oct. 1, mature 1861. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds Troy and 
Bennington Railroad whole issue $100,000 coupons 
payable in Troy, New York Jan. 1 aud July 1, 
mature 1862. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds New Jersey 
Central Railroad, whole issue $1,500,000, coupons 
payable in New York Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. mature 
1860’70. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Brunswick 
Canal Co., whole issue $200,000, coupons payable 
in New York Jan. 1, July 1. mature 1857. 

Also, Second Mortgage Bonds of many of the 
above Companies, and 7 per cent Bonds, Saratoga 
and Washington Railroad, whole issue $340,000, 
coupons payable in New York, mature 1862. 

7 per cunt Bonds Troy and Boston, whole issue 
$300,000 coupons payable in New York April 1 
and Oct. 1, mature 1864. 

10 per cent. Bonds Mansfield and Sandusky 
Railroad Co., whole issue $170,600, coupons pay- 
able in New York April 1 and Oct. 1, mature 1855’ 
57. 

7 per cent. Mortgage Bonds of the Atlantic 
Steamship Co., whole issue $700,000, coupons pay- 
able in New York, mature 1855. 

8 per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Co., whole issue $2,459,500, 
coupons payable in New York April 1 and Oct. 1, 
mature 1860. 


Notic 











e to Contractors. 








Bridging of portions of the Girard and Mo- 
bile railroad, will be received at the Railroad 
Journal Office, New York, on the 1st of October 
next. 

Plans, Profiles and other required information 


will be furnished at that time. The entire length 
of the road is 225 miles; commencing at Girard, 
in Russell County, on the west bank of the Chat- 
tahirchu river, opposite Columbus, Ga., and run- 
ning to Mobile, 52 miles south of Girard, is under 
contract, 23 miles nearly complete. The amount 
of subscription up to date is $2,766,000. The pro- 
bable cost of the road is $4,000,000. 

That portion of the line between Greenville and 
Mobile (115 miles) will be placed under contract 
as soon as the Mobile subscription of $1,000,600 
becomes available. 

ROBT. 8S. HARDAWAY, President. 

GEO. 8. RUNEY, Chief Engineer. 

Girard Railroad Office, 6th July, 1853. 


To Contractors. 








EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
S Office of the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal 
Company, No. 644g Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
until the 15th day of September next, for the con- 
struction of the NEW LOCKS to be made on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. Plans and spe- 
cifications for said Locks will be exhibited at the 
office of the Company on and after the 8th of 
September. 


ANDBEW C. GRAY, 


Convertible 8 per cent. Bonds-of) 





President Ches, and Del, Canal Co. 
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WOOD OR IRON. 
A Model may be seen at the office of Cuantzus T. Guszrr, 80 Broad St. N. Y. 
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Cambria Mass. 
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BUFFALO & PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Engineer’s office in the city of Buffalo, until 
the 20th day of September next, for the gradation, 
masonry, and for the entire construction of the 
line of road, (about 75 miles) between the city of 


| Buffiio aud tae Pennsylvania state line, in the val- 
‘ley of Tunangwant. 


Plans and specifications will be ready for in- 
spection at the office of the engineer on and after 
the 10th day of September instant. The proposals 
may be made for the grading, masonry, ties, fenc- 
ing and entire construction in a single proposition 
or for.the same and all items separately and in in- 
dependent propositions ; and proposals as above 
for a single section or any number of sections will 
be received, the company reserving the right to 
reject such propositions as are not satisfactory. 
Any further information desired may be obtained 
by addressing Hon. Orlando Allen, president of 
the company, Buffalo. 

Proposals are invited from contractors of ability 
for the whole road. Buffalo, Sept. 1, 1853. 

E. R. BLACKWELL, Chief Engineer. 
Notice to Contractors. 
pany Ber ah 3 
HE UNDERSIGNED will receive proposals, at 
the railroad office in Indianapolis, to construct 
the Evansville, Indianapolis,and Cleveland Straight 
Line Railroad from Evansville to Indianapolis. 
The proposals will be for the whole line, 150 miles, 
more or less, or for either of the three sections of 
about 50 mileseach. First from Evansville to the 
crossings of the Ohio, and Mississippi railroad in 
Davise’s Co.,; second, from that point to Spen- 
cer, Owen county; Third, From that point to In- 
dianapolis. The bid will be for the whole work the 
com )any finding the iron, chairs, and spikes), up to 
the rolling machinery, or for the earth and rock- 
work alone. The proposal will state what part of 
the pay will be received in real estate, bonds, and 
stock of the company. 
O. H. SMITH, President, 
Wittarp Carrenter, Vice President, 
Augt. 18, 1853. 


Railroad Spikes. — 


fy ~ Subscribers are manufacturing Railroad Spikes with 
Swetr’s Patent Improved Machines ; and are prepared 
to execute orders for any quantity, on the most favorable terms. 
These Spikes are made of the dest quality of iron, and, for shape 
and finish, are superior to any others. Railroad companies and 
others in want, are respectfully solicited to order a sample be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. SWETT, ELLIOT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 25, 1853. 


FFICE CINCINNATI, HAMILTON and DAY- 
TON Railroad Company.—Cincinnati, Aug. 

9th, 1853.—The directors of this company have 
this day declared a dividend of five per cent. on 
their capital stock, payable to the stockholders re- 
gistered in Cincinnati on demand, and to those re- 
gistered in New York, on and after the 25th inst., 
at the office of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, in New York. 

1m. FRANK 8. BOND, Sec’y. 


Book and Job Printing, 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the * RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the Best manner, and with pispaTcH. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, orders for the Prinrina of Exhibits, 
Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, g-c., gc. 

J. H. SCHULTZ & CO. 

New York April 9, 1868, 
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